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S©MPHASIS ON EDUCATION 
The December issue will give major emphasis to probl 
in education, as titles below indicate. But there will als 
be articles along other lines . . . surprise packages, the « 
tents of which we shall not reveal here. 


‘HE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF SCHOOL LUNCHES 
FLORENCE I. SCOULAR and ADA RutH BRYAN determin¢ 
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the ascorbic acid values of average servings of lunche 
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HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE? 
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their implications for teacher 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT NEEDS 
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the situations described below i 
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The best thinking of authorities in mental hygiens 
chiatry, and family life education has been distill 
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{, J | fine warpknit synthetic fabric 
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The amazingly short time from “soap-suds 
to wearing’ needed by lingerie of Celanese 
Jersey continues to make life simpler for 
busy American women. No hard rubbing, 
no long drying hours, even ironing is not 
essential. This fine warpknit synthetic fabric 


proves that beauty can be practical. Blessed 


=—\ \ 
\ v | 7 \ with freedom from long laundry hours, the 
: we es | 
x ¥ | modern woman finds in this lingerie the 
j 
\ a loveliest of textures combined with the best 





creative efforts of outstanding designers. 


; ; al "keg. U.S. Pat. Of 
_L ee. 
f 
f ‘> 
- CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 
~~ 2 i 
~ = fabric division of 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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TEACHERS! This New Booklet 


Available Free in Quantities 


In your lecture work as well as in your 
laboratory work, this new booklet will 
prove extremely helpful. 

All of the basic material needed for a 
thorough study of nutritionally correct 
meal-planning is included—together with 


I teach (subjects 


Name 





Street 


City~— ~ 





Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-k Arcade Bldg., St Louis 1, Mo 


Please send me, free of charge, 





sample menus and a wide variety of 
tested recipes from the Pet Milk Experi- 
mental Kitchens. 

To make it convenient for you and your 
students, the booklet has been printed 
on 8'4 x 11” sheets punched to fit a 
standard ring binder. 

Use coupon below for free supply for 
distribution to your students. 


copiesof “Money-Saving Meal Planner” 


Iie School ( grade 
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DECORATING FOR YOU E 
(f) by Florence B. Terhune a 








“Every man’s home is his castle.”,—every woman who is a homemaker has the 
fun of decorating ‘‘a castle.”’ 


W wm the home is an assorted collection of hand- 

me-downs and antiques or completely furnished by the 

local store, it will have individuality and charm if the 
homemaker knows the fundamentals of decorating and 

) good taste. | 

Le! In this beautifully illustrated book, Mrs. Terhune ex- | 

ors plains with humor and simplicity all the basic princi- | 


» 


q ples of DECORATING FOR YOU. List $3.00 


; Write for illustrated circular 
| 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 



































PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE 


School architects, administrators and teach 
ers, aware of postwar educational imperatives 
are basing school building designs on tomor- 
row's needs. In planning special rooms and 
selecting vocational and laboratory equipment 
Sheldon can be of unusual assistance. Sheldon 
will also assist you in compiling budget esti- 
mates and writing specifications. 


Write today — request Sheldon Planning As- 
sistance. Without obligating you in any way 
Sheldon Engineers will call and discuss your 


problems, ideas and plans. 


H. SHELDON & CO. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Famous strength tests of the 80’s 


Picture cards from the J. & P. Coats « Clark's O. N. T. 
collection of early American advertising 


E ver since the elegant 80’s 
-.-when color printing was 
introduced into American 
advertising with cards like 
these ...J.&P. Coats and 
Clark’s O. N. T. threads 
have stood for quality you 
can depend on. Today, 
every stitch counts when 
you use one of these famous 
brands. 





S ewing is more important 
this Fall than at any time 
this year. Sew...to save 
for War Bonds, to help solve 

shortage problems, to con- 

serve materials, tolook your 
best at the least cost. Order 
these helpful 10-cent books: 

*““Make and Mend for Vic- 
tory,’’ No.S-10; “Gifts You 
Can Sew,”’ No. S-11; ““The 

Sewing Manual for Home 
Decorators,”’ No.S-13; “Sew 
and Save,” No, 169. BUY the books at your favorite Notion 

| Counter, or write 








THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
The Spool Cotton Company 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























J. & P.COATS » 
CLARK’S Gia 
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KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN IS MADE 
FROM THE VITAL OUTER LAYERS 


OF FINEST WHEAT 


HE SKIN of the potato, the peel of an 
Bp a both are chock-full of food 
values. Into the vital outer layers of wheat, 
too, Nature has packed much of the grain’s 
goodness. 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN is made from these 
vital outer layers. That’s why it is a rich 








storehouse of important food elements. In 
fact, in many of these elements it is more 
abundant than even good whole wheat itself. 


So here’s an extra-nutritious cereal that’s 






RICH IN IRON. A one-ounce i 
- serving of KELLOGG’s 
ALL-BRAN provides more than ! ’ 
mum needs of iron. 
A , 
oan you know, the body is constantly making 
ions of red blood cells—and iron is vital to 


s the daily mini- 





this process. KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN is a rich 
inexpensive source of ready : 
Serve ALL-BRAN as cereal 






mighty good eating. 


assimilable iron. 
—or recipe ingredient. 














FREE to Home Economics Teachers. Write to Kellogg Co., Dept. 
| JHE411, Battle Creek, Mich., for package of ALL-BRAN — recipe folders 
| showing dozens of interesting ways to use cereal in cooking. 


0 Package KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


i 
Set of cereal recipe folders i 
t 
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To inspire and fascinate s udents— 
Use Prang Textile Colors in your Yyyy J R bE 7 Z b R 
classes to decorate fabrics! Uy, Uy - f Is at freezin 
Uniintet wp = o> ier ot Colors do not fade or run—are Yj Protects . st 
was ie and dry cleanable o art training necessary ve 
req 
Samples on OT" 
Wy Y j 





PAPER 


9 tem peratures 







25¢ will bring you the clever booklet ““DO IT YOURSELF”’’— 

full of ideas—tells just how to do it. 

Complete Prang Textile Cclor Kit—everything you need to dec- 
: Dept. JH-2. 


y Uj 
4Ah a, Ys, AAA 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT KALAMAZOO 99 MICHIGAN 





orate fabrics, including th’e booklet —$3.50 
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... for Christmas 


is just around the corner! 


Begin 


the 





Now, is the time, dear teacher, 


to start those Christmas lists, and students will love gift- 
making as Christmas projects for sewing class. Hand-made 
gifts are clever when styled by McCall, the only pattern with 
the double printed cutting line: toys for tiny tots, hostess 
aprons for Auntie, drawstring bags for school girl friends, 
ties for Bud, cutwork linens for Mother. So, smart school 
gals and teachers, sit down and sew, and a merry Christmas 


making to you! 


McCall School Service 
230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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Margarines are not 





© Always the same, 
pound after delicious 
pound, because of rigid 
scientific control over 
Best Foods production. 
The uniform depend- 
ability of Nucoa “spoils 
us for other spreads,” 
regular users say. 
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peas in a pod! 


@ Peas in one pod may be much alike. But 
types of peas vary widely—according 
to the breeding ideas and the growing 
care under which they are produced. 

Kinds, grades, and brands of butter 
vary—in appearance ... quality. . . taste. 
So do brands of margarine! For, al- 
though the principles of modern marga- 
rine making are available to all, expe- 
rience and skill in applying them vary. 
Good margarine is not easy to make. 

Best Foods, makers of Nucoa, are not 
newcomers in margarine making. They 
have been Jeaders for thirty years, and 
pioneers in research which has made 








Nutrhius N U C 0 





modern margarine so different from 
old-time kinds—so nutritious and de- 
pendable for Vitamin A...so satisfyingly 
delicious in flavor...so smooth-churned 
and luscious in spreading texture. 
Today, when margarine contributes 
much to the enjoyment of wartime 
menus and to the success of the U.S.Nu- 
trition Program, you—to whom others 
turn for advice about foods—will want 
to know about margarines at first hand. 
When youtry Nucoa and use it regularly 
in your own home, you will gain a new 
idea, we believe, of how good, day in 
and day out, good margarine can be. 





© The only alternate for butter, 
which is satisfying for the same uses 
and supplies both Vitamin A and 
calories, is vitaminized margarine 
. » - for which Nucoa sets a high 
standard. It is America’s largest- 
selling margarine. 
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HOUSEHOLD ANNOUNCES 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


“TAKE TIME TO MAKE TIME” 


Shows and tells wartime homemakers how to simplify their housekeeping 


ERE is Household’s latest help for teachers 
H and club workers. “‘Take Time To Make 
Time” is an illustrated lecture which you can 
give your own class or study group. You may 
read the lecture which accom- 
panies the film strip while the 
pictures are being projected 
on the screen. 

“Take Time To Make Time” 
answers a problem troubling 
almost every homemaker who 
is also active in war services: 
How can she have a pleasant, 
well-managed house with war 
activities taking so much of 
her time and energy? 


How to save time 
and energy 


In this new illustrated lecture 
the homemaker learns how to 
save waste motions—how to 
reorganize her weekly clean- 
ing, do her ironing faster, cut 
dishwashing time, do all kinds of housework 
with less effort and less fatigue. Never again 
will she want to wash windows or do the dust- 
ing with only one hand, after she has seen how 
to do these tasks with both hands in half the 
time! 


ee ree “7 
Research Department JHE-J 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 | 
| Please send me your leaflet “Educational Films | 
| for Consumer Groups” and Beoking Form for | 
| “Take Time To Make Tim” 7 
I v | 
«poe fu ee | 
| S$ | 
| Address t | 
| | 
| City... Zone State i 
aaa ee | 





What this lecture teaches can be a big hel; 
to the woman with a house to take care of 
after the war as well as today. Drudgery anc 
boredom are her enemies. But they’re enemie 
she can outwit thru planning 
and organization, thru learn 
ing an easier, quicker way to 
do every routine job around 
the house. 

Perhaps you have already 
used Household’s booklet 
‘*Time Management for 
Homemakers.’’ “Time To 
Make Time” supplements the 
booklet and illustrates by ac 
tual demonstration the basic 
principles of time manage 
ment. (Only a home projector 
is necessary.) Other films and 
booklets in the Household li 
brary deal with family money 
management and informed 
buying of nearly everything 
used in the home. 


Lecture and film furnished free 

We will glady send you the lecture and strip 
film for use in your classroom, club or before 
any other interested group. There is no charge 
(Return of the film costs you only a few cents 
in stamps.) Why don’t you send the coupon at 
left for booking form and complete description 
of Household’s other films? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


&. 
Corporation 
tc 


TABLISHED 1678 





Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicage 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
317 branches in 206 cities 
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WG 
s timely as tomorrow morning's =4a.alis NEMA'S* new 


WA 


Electric Cooking Course, which teaches x cooking and explains 


=P 
the modern electric ff] ]|as a cooking appliance. The 





iy) 
course has y integrated parts...a 1O-chapter textf— ig, 
a summary of . chapter to be ¢ as for pupils 


[aie ase ee] 


colorful wall at Cie]. is offered 


FREE to HOME ECONOMISTS. Have you sent 


home study and ‘ 





for YOURS2 Do so immediately ! 


WHAT THIS COURSE IS 


}. 10-Chapter textbook covering all phases of electric cooking and the 
construction, care and use of the modern electric range. Over 100 
educational-type illustrations add great interest value. 






2. Summaries of each chapter, complete with sketches which can be 
mimeographed for the use of your pupils and home-makers. 


3. Two big, colorful Wall Charts; one a detailed diagram of the electric 
range; the other explaining the functions of each of its parts. 


Electric Range Section 
“NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


A-B STOVES e@ ADMIRAL e ELECTROMASTER e ESTATE e 

FRIGIDAIRE e GENERAL ELECTRIC e GIBSON e HOTPOINT e 

KELVINATOR @e MONARCH e NORGE e QUALITY « UNIVERSAL e 
WESTINGHOUSE 
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SYMBOLIZES THE ead 
MEANING OF 
INFORMATIVE LABELLING 


Use Its Story as a Case History 
for Classroom Discussion 


Informative Labelling . . . with its 
goal of consumer protection in the 
buying of merchandise . . . is seen to 
advantage in our Certified Group 
plan and our Seal of Quality. 

Reputable manufacturers whose 
products meet our Scientific Test 
requirements for raw material content, 
construction, and serviceability, are 
permitted to join our Certified Group 
on a probationary basis. Their 
products are regularly check-tested 
by our Consumer Division to 
determine whether they continue 
to merit Certification ...a form 
of policing that assures the 
consumer of continuous 
protection. All Certified 
products are permitted to 
display the Seal of Quality. 

We invite requests for 
literature on our 
Certified Group plan suitable 
for classroom use. 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 








The following brands have been 
accepted for Certification and 
awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg’’ Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 
Bijou Hosiery BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, IN‘ 
Headlight and Crown Overalls, CROWN OVERALL MFG. C 
Girls Gym Suits E. R. MOORE COMPAN 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underw« 
Fabrics 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Women's Coats and Suits 
Pen-Rad. Royal Windsor and 
Radbiloil Motor Oil RADBILL OIL COMPAN 
Radelle Slips SUSSBERG & FEINBER 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear 
Fabrics TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATIO 


PRINTZ BIEDERMA 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


[LADELPHIA, PA BOSTON MASS 


WOONSOCKET, ®@ 1 


CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, NW 
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ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES 


36 PAGES...112 ILLUSTRATIONS 
INCLUDING UP-TO-DATE 
INFORMATION ON THE 20 
MOST POPULAR HOME 
APPLIANCES. COMPLETE 

WITH PRACTICAL 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


FOR USE IN YOUR CLASSES IN EQUIPMENT, 
HOMEMAKING, FOOD PREPARATION and LAUNDRY 


Here’s a Brief Summary of the Contents: 


*Electricity in the Home ... What It ®Newer Appliances Included...Home 
Is .. . What It Does. Concise . . . Easy Freezer, Clothes Dryer, Automatic Washer. 
to Follow. ®How to Use and Care for Appliances 

*How to Achieve Greater Electrical to Increase Life and Service. 

Efficiency in Our Homes. ®How to Plan Modern Kitchens and 


*Noncommercial Data on Construction Laundries. 
and Operating Principles of 20 Im- ® Practical Teaching Suggestions and Proj- 
portant Home Appliances. ects for Class Members. 
Send for your FREE DESK COPY. .. Use Coupon Below. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sun., 2:30 E.W.T.,N.B.C. « Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E.W.T., Blue Network 


eer er aera sr er a re er ee i ee ee eee eee a 


Consumer Education Section, 282 East Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Please send me a free desk copy of your new REFERENCE 
MANUAL ON ELECTRIC HOM& APPLIANCES. 

Extra copies 5c each. 7 








Name _ = < cal 
Address____ SS sea aiaeapem cleat ecinaiacenanne 
Organization >. 
on 
City WN _Zone__ State 





——_ 





AE. a 
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CHOCOLATE CAKE— 
HONEY NUT TOPPING 


Ye cup Crisco + 34 cup sugar 
Ye tsp. salt + Y2 tsp. vanilla 
legg + 1 cup sifted cake flour 
Ya tsp. soda + 3 thsps. cocoa 
Ye cup buttermilk or sour milk 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, salt, vanilla 
and egg. Sift flour with soda and cocoa 
and add alternately with buttermilk. Pour 
into “Criscoed”’ 8-inch square pan and 
bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 25 to 30 
minutes. Spread honey topping on warm 
cake. Return to hot oven or place under 
broiler to brown top lightly. 


HONEY TOPPING: Blend together 3 table- 
spoons Crisco, 4 tablespoons honey, 2 
tablespoons cream and 1 cup chopped 


nuts. All Measurements Level. 


olde (feeb 


EASY TO MAKE WITH 
FAST-CREAMING CR 











Crisco 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


it's Digestible! 








isco 









" Openers is a favorite class assignment wit! 
cookery students every year. And this year, in- 
struction in making cakes deserves special emphasis 
For cake is an ideal wartime food—appetizing and 
energy-giving. It’s a perfect dessert for lunch-boxes, 
for informal entertaining or to top off a light lunc! 
or supper. 


Choose Crisco as your shortening for classroon 
work with cakes. Fast-creaming Crisco simplifies 
cake-making . . . assures good results. Crisco bat- 
ters are smooth . . . don’t look curdled. And Crisco 
cakes are exceptionally light, tender and even- 
textured. You'll find that Crisco cakes are lighter 
than those made with the most expensive shortening. 

The recipe for chocolate cake given here is a good 
one for a class project. This luscious cake has plenty) 
of eye-appeal and it tastes as good as it looks. The 
tempting honey nut topping is a timely sugar- 
saving feature. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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Washington News 





@ The 79th Congress which voters elect this 
month will make or break the peace, at home 
and abroad...33 senators can block any 
peace plan. 


@ Shoes with oil-treated soles (which lengthen 

wear 24 to 34%) should be in your stores 
by now. Under prodding by the Kilgore 
committee last spring, WPB urged (didn’t 
order) oil treatment. Recent WPB survey re- 
vealed 20% of shoe manufacturers interviewed 
were oil-treating all their shoes. Leather sup- 
ply still short; conservation still urgently 
needed. 


e@ OPA Administrator Bowles is again asking 
Congress for OK on use of government (AMA) 
grades in pricing canned fruits and vegetables. 
He reports fruitless search for any other pricing 
system fair both to industry and to consumer. 
“Present prohibition against use of AMA 
grades makes the housewife victim of wide- 
spread price increases.” 

Bowles has no desire to force grade-/abeling. 
His aim: to work out type of control developed 
last winter and widely praised among “the 
trade,” which would make price control work, 
i.e., prevent upgrading, charging “fancy” 
price for “standard” quality. 

October 4, Day Monroe, AHEA’s consumer 
interests committee chairman, wrote state 
chairmen, pointing out this new chance to sup- 
port such efforts to control prices, help educate 
consumers, teachers, Congress. 


@ The Committee on National Organization 
of High School Home Economics Clubs, in ses- 
sions October 17 to 20, decided to hold 12 
regional meetings to which each state in the 
region would send its student president, one 
other student delegate (elected by the clubs), 
and its club sponsor. Suggestions for the na- 
tional organization are to be presented to these 
12 groups, who will complete regional organiza- 
tion plans, work on blueprint for state and 
national constitutions. Name of national 
organization will also be discussed. Hazel 


Frost, national adviser for the club organiza 
tion, will attend each of the 12 meetings 
Committee members here: Frances Swain 
Lucile Rust, Frances Bailey, Gladys Wyckofi 
Evelyn Herrington, Edna Amidon. 


@ UNRRA paged AHEA in mid-October 
asked for recommendations for a few dietitians 
to go abroad—preferably women with experi 
ence in mass feeding and in handling children 


@ Food prices of next 3 months will be key 
factor in postwar price stabilization. Shop 
pers can help prevent inflation, make price 
control work by getting price lists from local 
War Price & Rationing Board, use them in 
shopping, ask grocers to explain any differences 
between ceiling and selling prices, report un- 
corrected overcharges to community price 
panels of WPRB, commend grocers for prices 
below ceilings. 


@ Two of AHEA’s foreign fellows are con- 
tributing to the war effort in the nation’s capi- 
tal: Ruth Mo, China, in the War Department; 
Soledad Payawal, Philippines, in BHNHE. 


@ Discount scare stories of oncoming food 
“surpluses.” Fact: using 1935-39 as 100, 
farm production this year about 138; next year 
estimate 126. Lease-lend and military will 
take 25% this year and next; USA demand, 
115—hence USA deficit except in cereals. 
Danger: USA and Allies won’t keep food 
pledges to freed peoples, will prevent durable 
peace. 


@ OPA’s area rent directors are asking for 
volunteers to help them check rents, prevent 
unauthorized increases. Tenants should not 
pay a higher rent unless they’ve had notices 
from area office OK’ing increase. To get 
increases under new price control act, landlord 
must show his net income from the property is 
lower by 5% than 3 years before rent control, 
due to higher costs and taxes, is also lower than 
that charged for similar property in city. 
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Art: Its Place in Home Economics 


HARRIET GOLDSTEIN 


One of the most widely known names in the home economics field 
is that of Harriet Goldstein, who with her sister Vetta wrote 
the textbook “Art in Everyday Life.” She is head of the related 
art section in the division of home economics, University of 
Minnesota. This article is a cutting of a talk, illustrated with 
slides, which she gave at the AHEA’s annual meeting last June. 


RT has many contributions to make 
to a war-torn world—one of the greatest of 
which lies in the field of mental health. It 
brings new interests, relieves tensions, and 
builds up a personal sense of well-being. 
Among its fruits are the relaxation to be found 
in working at a pleasant and useful craft, the 
self-confidence gained from ability to choose 
becoming clothes, the enjoyment to be found in 
looking at the arts with understanding, and 
finally the improved morale from being able 
to give others as well as one’s self pleasure by 
skill in creating attractive surroundings. 

Those who have learned to appreciate the 
beauty around them need not live dreary or 
meager lives even though they may be troubled. 
Awareness of something beautiful in one’s 
surroundings can change the pattern of one’s 
thoughts for a long time. 

This fact puts a strong sense of urgency into 
our teaching because we know that one does 
not learn art quickly and that our time is 
short. Many teachers must work earnestly if 
we are to help our people build good standards 
of taste. If education for good taste were to 
be spread as that for good nutrition has been, 
it would not take long for America to win the 
place which France has held in the world of 
fine and applied art. One of our objectives 


should be to lead students to take their part 
in such an educational program. 


Steps in Art Training 


How shall we go about the art training of 
home economists? 

It would seem that our first endeavors 
should be to widen their interests and their 
insights, to make clear the broad range of art, 
and then to show its relationship to their own 
activities. After the ability to recognize 
beauty comes the need to see it as a tool and 
to learn how to use it. 

Because students always wish to improve 
their own appearance, they are sure to be 
interested in studying clothing design; and 
while they are learning how to choose their 
own clothes, they can be led to understand the 
clothing problems of other types of people, 
and, we hope, to become an effective influence 
in a larger field. 

Interest in the house usually comes to the 
student a little later than does her interest in 
clothes. As a freshman she is chiefly inter- 
ested in finding out how to improve her own 
room. As William James has said, a person’s 
understanding extends only as far as his 
experience has given him background. 

Given the broader social point of view of 
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an upperclassman, she will understand the 
significance of good housing and will know 
better how to avoid the dangers in uncon- 
sidered planning of housing that results in 
slums or blighted areas. She will see how 
family life is affected by housing and will know 
how to plan a house as a setting for a high type 
of family life. Knowing that, she should be 
able to improve substandard living quarters 
and help other people besides her own family 
spend their shelter budget in terms of health, 
comfort, and morale. 


To Make Art Vital 


If the teacher believes that students can 
make art a vital part of their lives by learning 
how to apply it, she will find countless ways to 
teach them how to understand and enjoy 
beauty, and finally, how to use it in their 
daily living. 

There is no danger that our teaching will 
be narrow if we attempt to serve the needs 
and interests of the students in our classes, 
both those majoring in home economics and 
those from other curricula. 

To develop in students ability to apply to 
a new problem what they have learned to do 
in another, we try to pull out of our teaching 
those ideas and principles which seem to have 
universal value, and, with all our ingenuity, 
we stress them in every situation we can bring 
into the classroom which will touch the per- 
sonal and professional needs of the students. 

By keeping all of their specializations in 
mind and relating art to each of them, we 
find two things happening: each girl not only 
gets concrete help on her own problems, but 
by participating in the solutions of such varied 
problems, each one begins to see the breadth 
of the field of related art and soon recognizes 
how she can adapt her new skills to varied 
and unexpected demands. If students are 
to meet the unknown art needs of the post- 
war world they must have a sound and flexible 
method for solving problems where art is 
involved. 


Truly “‘Related”’ Art 
Because art is so tied in with the social, 
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economic, scientific, and managerial aspects 
of a problem, we do not consider our subject 
matter “related art” until it has met the 
requirements of all these fields. When a stu- 
dent has acquired a habit of thinking about an 
art problem in this way, it becomes her pattern 
for problem solving. She soon learns that 
there are no rules of taste but that there are 
principles which she can use as guides—that 
principles are flexible while rules are dogmatic. 

One of the first objectives for the teacher 
is to lead the student to recognize how im- 
portant a knowledge of art will be to her in 
her profession as well as to her personal life. 
True, many students and some advisers do not 
think it is important to have art training in 
some specializations, such as foods, dietetics, 
and institution management. Yet a nation- 
wide poll conducted by Dr. Gallup for a mem- 
ber of the National Restaurant Association 
revealed that what the public desires most in 
eating places are: first, service; second, at- 
mosphere; and third, good food standards. 
Other recent studies have verified our con- 
viction that no matter how nutritious food 
may be, most people will not eat it if it does 
not look attractive. 

We must have a truly functioning program 
of art in home economics departments if we 
are to give the help to our students which 
these times demand. 


Art in Familiar Things 


Art is not less “fine” when it is associated 
with familiar things; familiarity only makes it 
more vital. A former student who is with 
her husband in an Army camp wrote me 
recently telling what she had done to make 
their drab quarters attractive and then 
added, “One of my dearest friends here is a 
charming person who majored in art and has 
studied in Europe. She really knows art— 
the gallery kind—but is amazed at the related 
variety. It’s all the same, of course, but hers 
ends there and ours keeps on going. She 
never ceases to wonder at the strange things 
we do, such as making brick and board book- 
cases or doing a flower arrangement.” 

One of the first things we need to do is to 
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Art: Its Place in Home Economics 


lead the student to understand the relation- 
ship between the “gallery kind” and the 
“related variety” of art. 

When she first comes into an art class, the 
student is likely to understand realism in art, 
but she may think of abstract art as something 
more than a little queer. It takes only a 
short time, however, for her to learn to enjoy 
the organization of shapes and colors in such 
paintings as one of Picasso’s abstractions. 
Then when she does a poster for a classroom 
or a cafeteria, it takes on a more orderly form 
and better color. Later, if she compared her 
poster with a cubistic painting by Leger she 
might discover that her understanding of the 
Picasso had helped her to make a better 
poster and that the making of the poster had 
helped her still further to enjoy the Leger. 


Teaching Use of Color 


To students, color is the most interesting of 
all the aspects of art, but their confidence in 
its use sometimes grows rather slowly. When 
the girls use actual objects to supplement 
charts and paints in the study of color, interest 
increases and there is a tendency to be less 
timid in working with color. For example, it 
is easier for a girl to see how values seem to 
affect colors if we set up a group of colored 
objects and then, before her eyes, put up a 
white background and let her watch the colors 
deepen—then a black one to show how the 
colors go pale. 

If we follow this at once by trying the effect 
of black and white against the faces of the 
students, they understand that they are learn- 
ing not merely to design clothes or to furnish 
a room but also to think in terms of art. The 
psychological effect of warm and cool colors 
can be demonstrated in such a way that they 
actually influence the mood of the observer: 
by photographing a room first as it really is 
and then with a filter to change the hues from 
cool to warm. 

We can teach color through the use of 
vegetables and dishes as well as with forms 
drawn on paper. When we do, we may expect 
the girls who are interested in homemaking, 
or dietetics, or in foods and business, to do a 
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different sort of thing on leaving college than 
if we were to limit their experiences to design- 
ing on paper. We teachers are particularly 
fortunate when we can work in departments 
where the foods people are interested in art. 
In some of our art classes, the foods instructors 
give demonstrations for the girls and point 
out the effect of color and arrangement on the 
appetite. When students see that the foods 
teacher also considers art important. they 
are much more likely to try to relate it to 
their experiences when they go to work in 
the foods laboratories. 


Exercises on Food, Flower Arrangement 


Exercises on the arrangement of food give 
us one more valuable opportunity to stress 
the attribute of sincerity, to point out that 
food shouldn’t be made to look like something 
it is not, and that it is important to think of 
the suitability of the materials used for 
garnishes. Students come to recognize that 
there is need for simplicity in arrangement of 
food if it is to be in good taste just as there is 
in dress. If restraint and consistent textures 
in dress are pointed out at the time that the 
girls are seeing the effect of attractively 
garnished food, both subjects will be strength- 
ened. 

Another valuable instance of interdepart- 
mental! co-operation comes in connection with 
flower arrangement. In theart laboratory the 
students work with flowers and containers 
and accessories to get the feeling of color and 
texture combinations which are suitable to- 
gether and are “right” for a particular setting. 
Later on, the art teachers go to the food man- 
agement classes when the girls are getting 
ready to serve their meals, to help them with 
their table settings. 


Teaching Home Furnishing, Crafts 


In order to make home furnishings meaning- 
ful, we have set up portable rooms and have 
quantities of furniture and accessories. The 
students are thus able to work with materials 
which are in the actual sizes and to get a better 
idea of scale in texture and furnishings than 
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if they make drawings only or work in minia- 
ture. 

Everybody knows the satisfaction that 
comes from working at the handicrafts, but if 
the student makes each problem she does a 
truly related art one, her experience becomes 
infinitely richer. When the teacher insists 
that everything done in the crafts laboratory 
be considered in relation to how and where it 
could be used, art becomes a vehicle for en- 
riching a wide area in home economics. 


Spreading Art Education 


If we were able to keep in touch with the 
activities of our students after they leave 
college, we might find many heartening in- 
stances of how they carry their art education 
into their communities. We have a picture 
record of the work of one girl who was inter- 
ested in related art. When she went out to 
teach she redecorated her sewing laboratory, 
a large room where the light was too glaring 
for comfort. She had the walls painted blue 
and then made the curtains the color of the 
wall so as to simplify the effect of too many 
windows. She made a niche in the wall the 
“appreciation niche” and always had in it 
one beautiful object or a flower arrangement. 

The interest that the room created led the 
superintendent to ask if she would refurnish 
the office of the dean of girls. Next she helped 
a woman in her adult education class trans- 
form an old farmhouse into a delightful home 
with an amazingly small outlay of money. 

When she married a man who was just 
getting established in business her ingenuity 
and sense of design helped her achieve an 
attractive home “on a shoestring.” Later, 
when Barbara arrived, she turned unsightly 
old furnishings into a delightful nursery. 

From these illustrations it may seem that 
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we are concerned only with the art problems 
of those who have very little money to spend. 
It would be a pity to limit our teaching to any 
income group, because our students represent 
a cross section of society. The student who 
lives in a handsome house in which every ob- 
ject is of museum quality would get very 
little inspiration from a study limited to the 
subsistence income, even though she might 
start her own home on a scale very different 
from her father’s. 

Those who are training to go into the field 
of related art and business, where they must 
be able to recognize the difference between 
what is distinguished and what is ostentatious, 
must be acquainted with fine quality over a 
wide range of applications. 

If we are to contribute what we should to 
the postwar period, we must also teach stu- 
dents how to recognize sincerity in modern as 
well as in traditional designs, whether in 
simple homemade furnishings or in the larger 
and handsomer interpretations of the new 
designs. We should lead them to see that 
there can be sincerity, individuality, and a 
homelike quality in modern as well as in 
traditional houses. 

When students have learned to make art a 
part of everything they do, they have also 
built up their own morale. They can find 
more ways to be happy with the things they 
can afford to have, and they know how to make 
use of art to raise their standards of living even 
though they have fewer material things than 
they used to think they needed. 

If we can prepare people for discriminating 
choices among the products which will be 
placed before them in the postwar world, we 
can feel that related art has made a significant 
step toward raising the level of taste in our 
country. 


Numbers Talk 


Numbers talk here in the USA. People tend to judge a profession by the 


number in its official organization. 


Home economists can help increase the 


prestige of their profession, then, by recruiting new members for the AHEA. 
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Home Front Food: A Problem Child 


LANSING P. SHIELD 


Mr. Shield is vice-president and director of the Grand Union 
Company, a food chain. He is also a director of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., and chairman of the consumer 
relations committee of the National Association of Food Chains. 
After Mr. Shield was graduated from Rutgers University, he 
served as a pilot in World War I and then went directly into the 
food retailing field, where he has shown consistent interest in 


consumer-retailer relationships. 


He is a trustee of Rutgers 


University and chairman of various war work committees. 


HE grocery store manager locked 
the front door behind the last customer after a 
hectic day. What little help he had had was 
inexperienced. His customers had been many 
and his supplies few. 

Now that the day was done, his behind-the- 
scenes job began. First, he spread what 
merchandise he had to fill the “holes” in the 
shelves. Then he made out his order for 
merchandise, most of which he knew he 
probably wouldn’t get, and changed his price 
tickets to take care of the latest adjustments 
in ceiling prices. Next with a sigh he sat 
down to count endless quantities of stamps 
of various colors and after that job was finished 
turned to innumerable forms which the head 
office said he must fill out and return without 
delay! 

No wonder he groaned and muttered to 
himself, “If I were a slacker, I would join 
the Army!” 

Of the many food problems on the home 
front, only those that hinder the successful 
prosecution of the war are worthy of mention 
here. Food retailers are inclined to accept 
philosophically as necessary the handicaps, 
restrictions, regulations, and maladjustments 
resulting from the impact of a war which 
moves steadily toward its climax. 

It has been said often that “food will win 
the war” and even that “food will win the 
peace,” but it is doubtful that either is true. 
Materials and men win wars—and as yet no 
one has found out the secret of winning the 


peace. Nevertheless, food is one of the most 
important materials with which wars are 
fought. Improper distribution of food among 
the civilian population, or its waste, therefore 
interferes with the efficient prosecution of the 
war and thus is a form of sabotage. 


Fair Distribution 


And achieving proper or equitable distri- 
bution of a limited supply of food is both 
difficult and unpleasant. “When want comes 
in, love flies out” and when shortages of butter 
and dairy products develop, the milk of human 
kindness begins to curdle. Primitive instincts 
tend to reassert themselves in wartime, and 
maintenance of long-established and enjoyed 
ways of living—and eating—and of doing 
business tend to become the common and the 
individual goal. In an economy of scarcity, 
the gospel of share and share alike is preached 
by everyone, but it is not always practiced 
voluntarily at any of the several levels of food 
distribution, whether it be that of the grower, 
processor, wholesaler, retailer, or consumer. 
Especially is this true if there is threat to his 
economic security. 

Since Pearl Harbor, handlers of food have 
been searching for commodities from Maine to 
California and yet there simply hasn’t been 
enough of everything to go around; hence we 
have had to have rationing. As this is written 
the trend has been toward reducing the point 
values of rationed merchandise or removing 
many items from rationing entirely. 
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The pressure on price ceilings—which, of 
course, go hand in hand with rationing—also 
has been somewhat lessened. The prospects 
are good that this pressure may become even 
less pronounced on several basic food com- 
modities because of increased supplies. 


Protecting Wartime Controls 


The need for rationing and price ceilings may 
lessen still further as the European war ap- 
proaches an end, but so long as these controls 
are imposed, the need for voluntary co-opera- 
tion between the retailer and consumer in 
making them work will remain constant. As 
the light of victory appears on the horizon, 
there is a tendency to underemphasize the 
necessity of strict adherence to these highly 
important government regulations. This at- 
titude makes greater the obligation of alert 
consumers and retailers to prevent a break- 
down of wartime controls. There are not 
enough policemen in the land to handle the 
job of enforcing OPA regulations. 

Many, many customers still patronize the 
black market simply because they do not try 
to find out if the store they patronize is 
operating legitimately. One hears often: “All 
I know is I can get meat for my family there” 
or “Well, he charges a little more, but—.” 

Every time a retailer, or a wholesaler, or 
a customer helps to break down the controls 
set up to guard against inflation, he is taking 
a little chink out of the dam that is preventing 
the flood of excess purchasing power from 
wrecking an economy already badly weakened 
by the dislocations of war. 

This, then, is the number one problem we 
food retailers face—the problem of funneling 
food through legitimate channels and thereby 
helping to keep the cost of living under control. 
To win this fight, we retailers must have the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the 
consumers of America. Victory will be com- 
plete only if each citizen satisfies his conscience 
that he is acting as a loyal American. 


Defects in Price Ceilings 


The effect of price control on supplies of 
scarce goods provides an interesting lesson 
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on the workings of our economic system. 
When merchandise is scarce a “sellers’ market” 
prevails. Having no difficulty in disposing 
of his product, the vendor, who is himself 
squeezed under price ceilings, naturally moves 
that product through channels that will bring 
him the most money. 

For example, the butter jobber is permitted 
an allowance of two cents per pound on de- 
liveries to individually operated grocery stores. 
He can get only half a cent a pound allowance 
on deliveries to chain store warehouses. In 
norma! times, when there was an ample supply, 
such differentials were justified by reason of 
differences in selling and delivery costs. To- 
day the jobber can dispose of all of his butter 
supply to the stores that can legally pay him 
the most money. Is there any question where 
he prefers to sell his butter? 

The unfortunate result is an actual raising 
of the consumer’s average price ceilings. The 
stores that can pay the most have the highest 
ceilings. It is small comfort to the consumer 
to know that her regular store has a ceiling 
price of 47 cents a pound for butter when she 
cannot obtain it there and must go to some 
other store where the ceiling price is 51 cents. 
This means that her cost of living is increased, 
not by the black market, but by reason of 
unwise price regulations. 


The Manpower Problem 


As customers so well know from harassing 
experiences in retail stores and the continuous 
procession of new faces they see there, the 
food merchant’s other great problem is man- 
power. 

Generally speaking, we have had little suc- 
cess in retaining employees who have had offers 
of high wages in “duration” jobs. The War 
Manpower Commission has given no prefer- 
ential treatment nationally to employees of 
the food distribution trade. Unless located 
in an area where food distribution has been 
declared “locally needed,” employees may 
transfer to other jobs without obtaining a 
permit. However, in “locally needed” areas 
the draft boards may give employees of the 
food distribution trade the same considera- 
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Home Front Food: A Problem Child 


tion in matters of deferment as is given the 
employees in war industries. 

The rapid turnover in food store personnel 
is aggravated by the fact that workers in 
“non-essential” activities are urged to secure 
employment in war plants. Wartime indus- 
trial wages are about 30 per cent higher na- 
tionally than are wages at which the retail field 
is frozen, and this continues to move employees 
out of the food stores. 

Recently I visited a large super market and 
asked for the manager. A young girl about 
18 and a little over 5 feet tall answered, “Why, 
I’m the manager.” That, I believe, tells the 
story of manpower. But women and girls are 
showing great adaptability in doing many 
jobs traditionally known as “men’s work.” 

The employment of girls in retail food stores 
has made thousands of men available for 
service in the armed forces or in war plants. 
But rapid labor turnover, the inexperience of 
new employees and the acute shortage of both 
male and female personnel often result in 
operating conditions in retail stores which 
would be intolerable in peacetime, and the 
problem is bound to become worse before it 
gets better. 


Operation Costs, Paper Bag Shortage 


As in all lines of business, the steadily rising 
cost of operation alarms retailers. Perhaps 
the greatest contributors to the rising costs 
are the many additional steps, records, and 
details required by regulatory measures (such 
as rationing, price control, priorities, trans- 
portation controls, wage structures) coupled 
with the fact that this work must be performed 
largely by inadequately trained workers. 
The thousands of ration stamps that the grocer 
receives each day must be sorted, painstak- 
ingly counted to arrive at the correct point 
value, and prepared for deposit in his ration 
banking account. It is estimated that this 
required at the peak of rationing at least 
25 million man hours annually. It is probably 
the only way rationing can be carried on, but it 
adds to the cost of doing business an amount 
that is about equal to the entire net profit of 
chain food store companies in normal times. 
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A serious paper shortage is another acute 
problem facing storekeepers. Donald Nelson 
announced last June that all retailers must 
reduce the use of paper bags and wrapping 
paper immediately by 50 per cent. The only 
way this can be done is to provide customers 
with fewer bags. Customers can contribute 
to the war effort simply by returning bags or 
using a cloth or paper shopping bag. 


How Customers Can Help 


Many of the problems born of war cannot 
be completely solved, but we retailers can do 
some things and you customers can help us. 
In England, it has been found that those 
shopkeepers who throw up their hands and 
rationalize poor service by the excuse “c’est la 
guerre” are losing out, but those who are 
using the Britisher’s substitute for Yankee 
ingenuity are making progress. 

Some retailers here use the war as an excuse 
for everything. Don’t let them get away with 
it. Others try not to abuse their customers’ 
patience and understanding. 


Problem of Reconversion 


One other problem, which we hope we will 
have to tackle very soon, is reconversion. 
The food industry is in a unique position 
because all branches—manufacturing, packag- 
ing, and distribution—can convert without 
difficulty and speedily to a peace economy. 
The food retailer’s additional job of feeding 
the returning servicemen and servicewomen 
will be no great task, as there should be plenty 
of food for everyone even after sending con- 
siderable quantities to liberated populations. 
The productive capacity of the country both 
at the producing and at the processing level 
has increased tremendously. 

There is the danger, however, that when 
processors no longer have war contracts they 
will find that they cannot sell at present 
ceiling prices and still remain in business. 
Unless this matter is handled in an intelligent, 
objective fashion, the result might well be a 
certain amount of inflation in food prices. 

Another factor which presents a potential 
danger is the developing tendency of some 
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businesses to expect the government to hold an 
umbrella over them during the reconversion 
period. Some pressure groups are planning to 
push for security by means of government 
regulation because they are unwilling to take 
the risks of the free enterprise system. 

These interests might well pause and con- 
sider whether in time a more rugged economy 
might not be created if business exposes itself 
to the storms of the reconversion period. To 
be sure, during the transition period the impact 
should be alleviated by means of reasonable 
government controls but not to a point where 
business in effect is subsidized into a profit 
position. 

After reconversion, among the first problems 
to be attacked and solved by the retailers are 
those conditions which were sources of annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction to customers before 
Pearl Harbor. Included among these are the 
long delays at the “checkout” counters in 
self-service stores, the lack of uniformity in 
the quality of fresh fruit and produce, the 
inability of the customer to find quickly what 
she wants, the long waits at the service 
departments, lack of information on the 
package regarding the product, uninformative 
or actually misleading advertising, unsatis- 
factory handling of unwrapped merchandise, 
and poorly trained sales personnel. 

These problems have not been solved as yet, 
but American business will find the solutions 
in an amazingly short time when we go from 
“duration” merchandising to the constructive 
ways of a peace economy. 

Great changes have taken place in food 
merchandising since World War I. To realize 
just how amazing they have been, think fora 
minute of the typical corner grocery and the 
little meat market of the “teen” age of the 
twentieth century. It is inevitable that even 
more amazing and revolutionary methods in 
the distribution of food will take place in the 


next quarter of a century. 
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Food Stores of Tomorrow 


In the food store of tomorrow the customer 
will shop more efficiently and pleasurably. 
Fixtures will be redesigned to make shopping 
easier both from the standpoint of selection 
and of effort involved. Lighting effects varied 
in color to match the merchandise of each 
department will be introduced quickly during 
the reconversion period. 

Meats and meat products will be of uni- 
formly higher quality, and the cost of distribu- 
tion will drop. Frosted foods will set a fast 
pace and compete more strongly with canned 
goods and fresh fruits, vegetables, and meats. 
New, practical self-service cold storage boxes 
for the store and home refrigeration with large 
low temperature compartments will be turned 
out in large quantities as soon as plants are 
converted. 

Labels that lead rather than mislead the 
customer, that provide the consumer with the 
information she needs to buy wisely, will be 
found on all merchandise handled by reliable 
merchants. The timing of this latter develop- 
ment hinges on how strongly the housewives 
want it and how articulate they are in insisting 
on this highly constructive step. 

For a long pull, also, the need for lower costs 
in the manufacturing and distribution of all 
products will be cumulatively increased be- 
cause of a rapidly shrinking world. This is 
imperative because we can be sure that on the 
heels of the reconversion period will come 
international competition such as we have 
never known. America’s ability to maintain 
its economic position will be dependent 
largely upon its ability to produce and distrib- 
ute at a high rate of efficiency. The public 
has a tremendous stake in this problem for the 
reason that neither the consumer nor business 
can be prosperous unless both prosper. If the 
public welfare is to be served, the production 
and distribution of wealth must rest on a broad, 
sound economic base. 


AVA’s Training Conference 


AVA’s reconversion vocational training conference: December 6 to 9, 
in Philadelphia. Home economics sessions are in the Adelphia Hotel. 








Personal and Marriage Counseling in Boston 


LESTER DEARBORN 


‘ 
Mr. Dearborn’s counseling career began when he was a high school 
submaster. Then he served on the Federal Board for Vocational 


Education and was head of rehabilitation work at Franklin 


Technical Institute, Boston. His success in handling emotional 


problems took him into the Veterans Bureau Vocational School, 


East Norfolk, as tts head, then to ihe Boston YMCA. 


In 1934 


he became director of the newly organized Counseling Service of 
- : 


the Massachusetts Society for 


Social Hygiene. This article 


summarizes his talk at the AHEA’s annual meeting last June. 
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ne-word headings they might be classified as 
follows: temperament, economics, in-laws, 
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Under temperamental difficulties we have 
listed such problems as parent and child 
conflicts, sibling conflicts, and social and 
vocational maladjustments. These probiem 


are basic to many of the personality char- 
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under such headings as emotional instability, 


feelings of inadequacy, nervousness, inability to 


concentrate, worry, fears. The counseling 


techniques involved are not the subject of 


such a paper. 
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Sex, Chief Basis of Marital Discontent 


Up to now we have uncovered plenty of 
proof that incompatibility on the subject of 
sex is the real basis for discontent in the 
majority of maladjusted marriages. This 
conclusion, moreover, is based upon work with 
persons from practically every occupational 
group, for our clientele represents a cross 
section of community life: business, 25.1 per 
cent; professions, 20.1 per cent; trades, 4.1 
per cent; housewives, 19.8 per cent; students, 
18.5 per cent; unemployed, 3.7 per cent; not 
obtained, 3.6 per cent; all others, 5.1 per cent. 

Most of the sex problems are of psychic 
origin, but to eliminate the few which are 


basically phvysiclogical and to be sure of our 
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f L-} } 1“ “tricity 
cround before making a psychological study, 
we call for a physical examination and await a 
report from the physician before proceeding. 


Our Premarital Education 


Our program of premarital education has 
two approaches; through lectures and through 
consultations with individual couples. For 
he most part the lectures are set up in short 
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lly with 
the physical, social, and psychological aspects 
of sex. About 300 of these courses have been 
given in various churches and community 
centers, to young men or women whose ages 
range from 18 to 30. 

The consultations are carried out with the 
man and the woman separately and then 
together, with additional talks with other 
consultants where it seems advisable, arrange- 
ments for premarital examinations, discussions 
on household budgeting, developing mutual 
interests, understanding each other, co-opera- 
tive living, and raising a family. 

Our approach to counseling has been entirely 
devoid of propaganda. We have not tried to 
sell the counseling idea. Except for an 
occasional statement in the Society’s bulletin 
and a short statement concerning the work 
which was recently published ina small leaflet 
yrepared 


re for distribution upon request, there 
1as been no printed matter bearing on the 


T 
| 
} 
work. 
On the contrary, we have done nothing more 
- ’ ‘ 
than let it be known through our lectures that 
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such a service existed, and this has generally 
been done in answering the question ‘Where 
can we go for help?” The philosophy back of 
this is that the one seeking counsel must 
recognize that he has aproblem, must want 
something done about it, and must make the 
approach himself. 

We believe that simplicity in approach is 
essential. There is no red tape. A person 
wishing counsel simply calls or writes my 
office and makes an appointment with my 
secretary, and if he insists upon talking with me 
(as occurs occasionally), no effort is made to 
dissuade him from that approach ; but he is told 
when to call, and the rest is left to him. 

In order that through work of this kind we 
may make a helpful contribution to the general 
field of sex and marriage counseling and to a 
better understanding of the mores, it is 
essential that we keep well-organized records. 
On the other hand, it is of utmost importance 
that the anonymity of those seeking help be 
absolutely preserved. Gradually a satisfac- 
tory system has been developed, and we can 
truthfully tell anyone that there are no records 
by which they, as individuals, may be identified 
with any given case history. 

By way of emphasis let me point out that 
without propaganda or advertising of any 
kind, and only by the lecturing done within the 
limits of the physical capacity of a single 
counselor, 1,998 individuals have applied for 
help. This has required 13,929 counseling 
hours. 

With great frequency I have been confronted 
with the complaint, made either by the 
husband or wife on the first contact, that the 
wife was sexually unresponsive, resulting in 
considerable dissatisfaction on her part, rang- 
ing anywhere from irritability and accusatory 
remarks to the mate to complete apathy 
toward the relationship. When such a propor- 
tion of women come to a single counselor with 
this complaint, it is good evidence of the 
frequency of some form of frigidity throughout 
the female population. 

While we are a long way from the solution 
to this problem we have already developed 
certain psychological techniques which have 
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proved successful in quite a portion of the 
cases. 


Philosophy in Dealing with Sex 


What is the underlying philosophy in dealing 
with the sex factor? It is quite impossible, 
of course, to lay down an inflexible set of rules 
that will cover all the cases which need guidance 
and adjustment, but, broadly speaking, the 
philosophy in dealing with the sex factor 
recognizes, among other things, the erotic 
factor as one of the fundamental components 
of human nature and proposes to so enlighten 
people that they will recognize it as such and 
come to understand it for its true value. 

Sex is something neither to be depreciated 
nor glorified. It is a part of life; it is a fact 
and should be treated as such: first, through 
understanding, and second, by an application 
of that understanding to a proper interpreta- 
tion of human motives and behavior. 

Just as it is good for people to be healthy 
physically and mentally, it is good for them 
to be healthy sexually. Or to put it more 
definitely, to be healthy physically and men- 
tally, it is necessary to be healthy sexually. 
Unhealthy sex attitudes argue a predisposition 
to mental ill health, often to the extent of 
physical inadequacy. For this reason, we 
feel that men and women must be made to 
understand the importance of the sex instinct 
in its wide and prolonged activities and to 
realize that it contributes values which are 
indispensable to race progress. 

To do all of this we must first bring the 
subject out into the light of day and treat this 
impelling urge as a normal aspect of life; for 
only in this way will we ever be able to con- 
struct a set of sex controls based upon scientific 
fact and esthetic aspirations which will insure 
sex conduct of such a form as to produce the 
maximum of happiness and a minimum of 
misery and vulgarity. 

Any acceptable system of ethics points out 
that the individual is but a member of a group, 
that as an individual it is his right to strive for 
happiness and abundant living insofar as in 
obtaining these satisfactions he does not tres- 
pass upon the rights of others. Many of our 
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impulses which are natural would make social 
living impossible if they were uncontrolled. 
No less the sex impulse. 

It is necessary, therefore, to impress upon 
people that the sex code is not merely the 
expressed whims of unenlightened old fogies. 
While some of it is the result of early taboos 
long since outmoded, much of it is really the 
culmination of the trials and errors of the past. 
It is the duty of an honest and farsighted 
marriage counselor to warn any would-be 
experimenters that it is wise not to discard an 
old code for a new one on the sole basis of 
obtaining personal satisfaction. 

In my counseling I do not try to be all 
things to all men, I do not moralize, nor do I 
pass judgments. In no other field of counsel- 
ing is there more need for intellectual coolness 
and courage unhampered by emotional bias 
than in the field of marriage counseling. 


Three Types of Activities 


Now you may want to know something of 
the machinery of the Counseling Service—how 
it is set up. It operates under the general 
supervision of a sponsoring committee and the 
guidance of a steering committee of the Social 
Hygiene Society. To this latter committee 
periodic reports are made, counseling pro- 
cedures reported, and plans discussed. 

When I was asked to organize the Counseling 
Service back in 1934 we decided to classify our 
work under three headings: information, 
education, and guidance and adjustment. 
Information includes answering questions; 
helping in the selection of other consultants 
where needed; recommending procedures in 
dealing with problems in the home, agency, or 
school; and giving advice concerning literature, 
lectures, and the like. Information contacts 
may be personal, by telephone or letter. 


Education includes help to individuals 
through more prolonged contacts. This type 
of service consists of lectures to individuals on 
various aspects of the subject which are 
particularly applicable to a definite problem 
of the client. In this category fall most of the 
cases of engaged couples seeking information for 
marriage. In the past most of these contacts 
have been made through our lecture service, 
but a growing number are being referred by 
former clients and by other agencies. 

It was in the area of guidance and adijust- 
ment that I was expected to function as a 
specialist, having earned some community 
reputation for success in dealing with problems 
which have their genesis in sex. Here we try 
to be helpful to individuals who are emotion- 
ally unstable due to worries and misunder- 
standings about sex matters. 

These individuals are, for the most part, 
normal people, fairly successful in other areas 
of their living. Due to emotional instability 
arising from psychosexual difficulties they need 
help and sometimes prolonged help in adjust- 
ing their troubles. In this work when it 
becomes necessary we refer to specialists in 
other fields who serve as associate consultants. 


Those Served, How Served 


Since the inception of the Counseling Service 
we have counseled with 1,998 individuals, 30.5 
per cent of them males—69.5 per cent females. 
By classification 10.2 per cent of our help 
comes under the heading of information, 30.3 
per cent under education, and 59.5 per cent 
under guidance and adjustment. 

Medical examinations and advice have been 
given to over 60 per cent of the cases; voca- 
tional counsel, religious counsel, legal advice, 
and social agency co-operation have been part 
of this service in 19 per cent of the cases. 


On Family Problems 


The AHEA and the National Council for the Social Studies (NEA) will 
present a session on family problems on November 24 from 3:30 to 5 o’clock 
in the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. Esther McGinnis and Lloyd Allan Cooke 
will lead the discussion—part of the Council’s three-day session on mobilizing 
for reconstruction. Dorotha Marlow is home economics chairman. 








Marital Counseling: An Evaluation 


ROY E. DICKERSON 


Mr. Dickerson is executive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society and author of various books, pamphlets, and articles in 
the social welfare and social and mental hygiene fields, among 
them “So Youth May Know” and “Growing Into Manhood.” 
For years he has been an associate of Dr. Paul Popenoe in the 
educational extension work of the American Institute of Family 


Relations. 


R. Dearborn’s paper is very 
helpful in providing insight into some of the 
major problems and methods of marriage 
counseling. 

The paper provides striking evidence of the 
fact that individual counseling is very time- 
consuming. Mr. Dearborn states that 13,929 
hours, or an average of seven hours apiece, 
have been consumed in counseling services for 
1,998 persons. Undoubtedly, the average 
would be much higher if we consider only the 
60 per cent of the Service’s clientele for whom 
guidance and adjustment were undertaken 
since that service certainly consumed more 
time than it was necessary to give to others 
more quickly satisfied. 


Help on Questions, Not Problems 


Mr. Dearborn says, ‘“‘One seeking counseling 
must recognize that he has a problem, must 
want something done about it, must make the 
approach himself.” This is true but I would 
prefer to avoid the use of the word “problem” 
because, in ordinary usage, it connotes some 
serious difficulty. Many persons are now 
ashamed of going to a psychiatrist or even toa 
doctor because to them it implies some serious 
difficulty. For the same reason, I have found 
young people embarrassed over having it 
known that they have sought an interview 
with me. 

A counselor should not be the person to be 
seen only when one has a serious problem. 
This general feeling is certainly one of the 
factors which result in a counselor’s being 
called in way too late. I see far too many 
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cases where the counselee is like a patient who 
goes to a doctor in the last stages of cancer. 

Let’s tell the public that we want them to 
bring to us their guestions—things that puzzle 
them, matters on which they wish more 
information—emphasizing always that every- 
one at times would like to discuss some of the 
questions in his mind with a person who is in a 
position to shed light on them. 


Preventive Work 


Because of limitations upon one’s usefulness 
in so many of the cases where one sees persons 
in a late stage of their marital disorders, and 
because of the costliness in time and energy of 
guidance and readjustment even in those cases 
where something can be done, I feel we need to 
place more and more emphasis upon preventive 
counseling and even upon work that would 
make individual counseling unnecessary. 

I have in mind first the processes of group 
counseling which go on in many classes, clubs, 
and other groups of young people. Work well 
done in these groups often makes individual 
counseling wholly unnecessary because the 
individual has thought through his situation. 
In too many of our counseling services the 
average age of clients is too high. In too 
many, also, the majority of persons counseled 
are above the secondary school level of educa- 
tion. We should find increasingly useful 
methods of drawing into marriage counseling 
clinics and agencies persons with less edu- 
cation. 

I think also of such a matter as parent 
education even to the extent of developing a 
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home study course on sex guidance by parents 
in the home. We have developed such a 
course in six pamphlets in the work of the 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society with the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The many re- 
quests from other sections of the country for 
copies of these home study pamphlets indicate 
that others agree with us on this point. 


Sex Difficulties: Symptom or Cause? 


The experience of other counselors indicates 
that sex incompatibility is much more a 
result than a cause of marital maladjustment. 
Mr. Dearborn’s experience is to the contrary 
but I, for one, feel that it is not typical of what 
we find usually. In other words, sexual 
difficulties are very commonly a symptom, 
not a cause, of marital maladjustment. 

Also, a man might well get a reputation in a 
community for success in handling marital 
problems involving sex difficulties, so that 
couples with this type of maladjustment would 
seek him out whereas those with other types of 
marital troubles might turn elsewhere for help. 

In our zeal to be helpful let us not give youth 
the impression that difficulty in making a 
sexual adjustment in marriage must be 
expected. So much has been said on this 
matter that I have found some young .folks 
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overburdened with the fear of having some 
unhappy experience in establishing and main- 
taining normal marital sexual relations. My 
feeling is that the great majority of young folks 
encounter no special difficulties. Counseling 
can easily, but should not, presuppose ab- 
normal conditions and thus create undue anx- 
iety in this approach to marriage. 

With reference to frigidity, I wish to pay 
tribute to the resourcefulness and skill with 
which Mr. Dearborn has dealt with this 
difficulty, but I think we should observe that 
there are some things that are more important 
than having an orgasm. 

In some cases, I think, the chief difficulty 
may be the feeling of being inferior, inadequate, 
defective, or lacking in affection. If these 
negative states of mind could be removed, a 
reasonable satisfying adjustment could be 
worked out, in some cases at least, even if the 
woman never did have an orgasm. This does 
not say that the matter is never important 
but that sometimes other things are more so. 

Certain corrective methods may sometimes 
be so distasteful and even shocking to the 
woman that it would be far less difficult for 
both her and her husband to adjust themselves 
to her inability to have an orgasm than to 
work out the prescribed corrective program. 


Mixed Ma rriages 


Since the question of mixed marriages invariably comes up in classroom 
discussions, data provided by Gerald J. Schnepp are welcome. Surveying a 
number of Roman Catholic parishes, he concludes that nearly half of all 
marriages of Catholics are mixed marriages. ... An Indianapolis study showed 
that the mixed marriages produced fewer children than either Protestant or 
Catholic marriages. In from 15% to 30% or more of the mixed marriages, the 
non-Catholic is finally converted to Catholicism... . 

Mixed marriages lead to divorce more frequently than those entirely “inside 
the church,” although the difference is not as great as one might expect; in 
one parish 58% of the marriages that ended in divorce were mixed marriages, 
42% were marriages in which both husband and wife were Roman Catholics. 

Mixed marriages also “breed” more [mixed marriages]....In one parish 
31% of the children of Catholic unions married outside the church, while 
44% of the children of mixed unions chose a non-Catholic partner.—The 
Family Today, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Conference, 1944. 








Should the AHEA Abandon Legislative Work? 


No, SayfHAZEL KYRK and DOROTHY DICKINS 
Yes, Say FLORENCE LaGANKE HARRIS and LILLIAN STORMS 


Dr. Kyrk is a professor of home economics in the University of 
Chicago and chairman of OPA’s consumer advisory committee. Dr. 
Dickins directs home economics research in Mississippi’s Exper- 
iment Station and has long been active in AHEA. Mrs. Harris 
has been city school supervisor, university instructor, textbook 


author, and is now a home economics consultant 


in Cleveland. 


Dr. Storms is in charge of nutrition research, Gerber Products 
Company. She formerly had charge of chemistry and nutrition 
in] the home science department of Otago University, New Zealand. 


An Analysis 


HAZEL KYRK 


Shall the Association alter the statement of 
its purposes as formulated by its founders and 
abandon one of its traditional lines of activity, 
the promotion of a legislative program? 

Although for various reasons I would vote 
against this change, I consider the motives 
that may be behind the members’ decision and 
their understanding of the issues involved more 
important than the action they may decide to 
take. Either continuation or abandonment 
for unworthy motives or on untenable grounds 
would be damaging not only to the prestige of 
the Association, if such were known or sus- 
pected, but to the personal and professional 
integrity of its members. 

The fact that legislative activity was con- 
templated by the founders is surely known by 
all the members, but in itself constitutes no 
argument that the policy should be held invio- 
late—if alteration is desired. 


Personal Harm, Dissension Arguments 


All would agree that no member’s position 
on this issue should be based on considerations 
of personal benefit. The possible effect of 
legislative measures now approved upon one’s 
job possibilities or personal status clearly 
should not influence one’s vote. Nor should a 
member’s position be based upon her approval 
or disapproval of the legislative program cur- 


rently endorsed. As well argue that if we do 
not like the measures enacted by a current 
Congress we should strive to do away with a 
legislative assembly altogether. The issue 
here is not the soundness or unsoundness of the 
legislative measures recently sought or en- 
dorsed. 

Invalid also as a ground for abandoning a 
legislative program is the argument that such 
an activity causes “controversy” and “‘dissen- 
sion” among the members. How can public 
policies be decided if not by discussion and 
recorded expression of the public will? Should 
we substitute the “peace and harmony” of 
dictates by authority? Surely controversy 
need not mean quarreling, and difference of 
opinion need not connote anger or ill will! 


The “Lobbyist” Argument 


Not far from this last position is another 
equally untenable—that legislative activity is 
“political” activity and political activity is in 
some way reprehensible and beneath the dig- 
nity of the Association. 

This position of course will not endure analy- 
sis. Political activity is not the bribing of 
public officials; in this case it means indicating 
the policies desired, with the evidence and 
arguments bearing on the issues involved. 
Such political activity is the essence of the 
democratic process. 

But, some have said, does not the promotion 
of a legislative program mean that the AHEA 
becomes another “pressure group” and its 
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agents become “lobbyists”? ‘Pressure groups” 
(in an invidious sense, the sense in which 
such groups are a menace to national welfare) 
are those that have a financial stake in 
the legislation promoted or opposed! The 
existence and power of such groups constitute 
one of the major arguments for the promotion 
of a legislative program by disinterested groups 
such as the AHEA. The Association could be 
considered a pressure group in this sense only 
when it works for increased appropriations for 
work in home economics or other measures of 
economic advantage to its members. 


Threats to Free Enterprise? 


Some opposition to a legislative program 
seems to be based upon a misunderstanding as 
to the nature of governmental action. This 
form of social action does not imply a “hand- 
out” from the public treasury or interference 
with individual rights or abridgment of free 
enterprise. 

Both individual rights and “free enterprise” 
are the result of social action; they are main- 
tained by positive social action. In fact, most 
of the economic measures advocated by the 
AHEA have been designed to remove or pre- 
vent the imposition of market restrictions—to 
maintain or restore competition. The AHEA’s 
opposition to the “chain-store death sentence” 
bill and the so-called fair-trade act, legalizing 
resale price maintenance, and to special taxes 
upon margarine are cases in point. A major 
purpose of the laws regulating labeling and 
advertising is to reduce the imperfection of 
price and quality competition that results from 
buyers’ ignorance or mistake. 

Finally, opposition to promoting a legisla- 
tive program by the AHEA cannot be based 
on the ground that social action has nothing to 
do with family well-being and standards of 
living. Whether one’s concern is with health 
or comfort, with time-saving in housework or 
with better buying, with better housing or with 
better clothing, there are two rails on the track 
which leads to the station sought: enlightened 
individual action and enlightened social action. 

The only valid grounds that I see for the 
abandonment of a legislative program are 


either that no effective procedures are possible 
for informing the members on specific measures 
and ascertaining their opinions, or that the 
AHEA wishes to concentrate on stimulating 
research and educating its members through 
meetings and publications. 

Although present procedure to secure ap- 
proval of a proposed legislative program by the 
members may be unsatisfactory, it does not 
follow that no satisfactory procedure is pos- 
sible. Methods used by other organizations to 
insure that the program adopted represents 
the considered judgment of the members might 
be studied. A two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship, rather than of those attending the con- 
vention, might be required for adoption of a 
legislative item, or other means of revealing 
majority opinion might be sought. 


Consequences of Change 


Many professional organizations do confine 
their activities to arrangements for member- 
ship meetings and publication of material of 
professional interest. The Association would 
change in many ways if it made itself over 
along the lines of such organizations—the loca- 
tion of its headquarters, its elaborate subdivi- 
sion by character of employment and field of 
specialization of its members, its student clubs, 
its work for enlarged appropriations for home 
economics. 

There are sound arguments for delimiting 
its activities if the members desire it. But 
abandonment of a legislative program should 
not mean that home economists are oblivious 
to the need for wise social action or that home 
economics education, should not increasingly 
prepare for such action. It should mean only 
that home economists would seek the social 
action desired through organizations other 
than the AHEA. 

But if home economists consider themselves 
incompetent to analyze issues in legislation 
affecting family welfare or to distinguish par- 
tisan propaganda from disinterested analysis 
it indicates a failure in home economics educa- 
tion for the correction of which steps should 
promptly be taken. 
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DOROTHY DICKINS 


Improving levels of living of families is the 


main purpose of the AHE 


A as well as that of 
the state associations and of individual home 
economists. 

Most home economists will agree that, as 
home economists, it is our function in line with 
improvement of levels of living to help indi- 
vidual families and groups of families analyze 
their problems and find a solution to them. 

Such an analysis involves a study of the fol- 
lowing questions: What are our problems 
What are the causes for each of them? 
effect are these problems having on indivi 
in my family, on my family in toto, on other 


families in the community? What changes 


should be brought about? How can these 
changes best be made? What is my role in 


bringing the changes about? 


We know, of course, that improved lev 


as 4 1 ad oa -e 
Drougnt about Dy action on 


e 1 
of living can be 


~ 


the part of the family, either individually or 
ay llec surelty TI > AnNectini f se lahatea ic 
couectively. ne question of this aepate 1s 
not: Shall home economists educate families 
into improved levels of living, but shall we go 
one step further? Shail we speed up the 
process? Shall we attack the problem from 


more than one tront? 


The USA certainly does not limit its mili- 


tary attacks to one front. 


Military leaders 
know that a two- or three-front attack means 
speed, thai speed means conservation of human 
resources. Are we home economists, too, not 
» wee 1 


justified in making a two- or three-front attack 
on our enemy—low levels of family living? 


Speeding Social Action 


It would seem that there is at least one 
circumstance under which home economists 
and associations of home economists are justi- 
fied in speeding up social action—in which we 
should in truth become influencers of legisla- 
tion favorable to the amily. This circum- 
stance is when marked improvement in levels 
of living can be brought about by such action. 
This circumstance is when individuals and 
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families would subsist on lowered levels of 
living for many months, for many years, per- 
haps for always, because of slow-moving 
education. 

I would like to suggest two occasions when 
home econom’sts must step in, if they are to 
fulfill their function: (1) when selfish group 
interests make it impossible to improve levels 
igh education; (2) when a fixed 
habit on the part of families works against 


improved living. 


5-10-5 Fertilizer, Enrichment Laws... 


‘ saline “10 oa ¢ 
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group of agricultural specialists, therefor: 
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through the legislature. 

The way it has actually worked out is the 
interesting part of the story. Because Missis- 
sippi farmers are accustomed to applying a 
specific number of bags of fertilizer per acre, 
when 4-8-4 was no longer avai 
bought 5-10-5 and applied it in the same 


1 4 


¢ 
? ¢ ~ } » oe » ) 4 
amounts as they had 4-84. 


\S a result pro- 


duction per acre in the state has increased, 


and Mississippi farm families have highe 


incomes because courageous agriculturists 


speeded up social action. Fertilizer dealers 
are happy now, for greater prosperity of farm- 
ers has meant more business, and more business 


more profits. 


Home Economists and Flour Legislation 
My illustration of a fixed habit working 
against improved levels of living is from the 
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the 
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home economics field. The Consumer Pur- 
chases Study showed that consumption of 
“flour, meals, and cereals’? was three or four 
times as great in the Southeast as in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central 
areas. 

Most of the flour, meals, and cereals used in 
the Southeast are in the form of white flour 
and bolted cornmeal or grits, foods low in 
mineral and vitamin content. Limited quan- 
tities of enriched white flour could be found 
on grocery shelves in this area, but inade- 
quately fed families—which dietary studies 
show to be numerous in the Southeast—were 
especially slow in buying it. 

Did home economists in that section stand 
patiently by for education to bear fruit? No! 

c 


Home economists in South Car 


olina, in Ala- 
bama, in Mississippi helped to initiate and ge 
passed laws requiring the enrichment of all 
white flour and bolted cornmeal and grits with 
iron, vitamin B,, and niacin. 

Diets of large numbers of inadequately fed 
families have been improved today because 
home economists believed in speeding up social 
action through legislative work. 

Yes, national as well as state home economics 
associations must attack this preblem of im- 
proving levels of living not only from one front 

education, but from two—education and so- 


ae ‘ 
Clai action. 


There Ought to Be a Law! 
FLORENCE LA GANKE HARRIS 


“There ought to be a law—.” That’s the 
typical answer given by an irritated American 
when he finds himself in a disagreeable situa- 
tion which he is powerless to correct through 
his own personal efforts. 

Smile as we may at the phrase “there ought 
to be a law,” many of us cherish the hidden 
conviction that it states a fundamental and 
basic method of setting the world to rights. 
Which may explain why some members of the 
AHEA believe in the necessity for, and the 
efficacy of, legislative action. 

BUT, and it is a large BUT, there are 
other members who pin their faith to educa- 


tion. And yet a third group advocates a 
judicious mixture of the two with legislation 
preceded by education. 

Which goes to prove that the AHEA, like 
all other associations, is made up of individuals 
who hold fast to a belief well established in the 
USA: that the individual has the right to 


act on his personal convictions. 


Wherein Unanimity 


Happily, members of the AHEA are in 
We be- 


lieve, first, in the need for education; and 


accord on at least two convictions. 


second, in the desirability—yes, and the need 
for—raising the living conditions of individuals 
and families. 

So well have home economics students been 
indoctrinated during their training that they 
are all educators at heart, though many of them 
do not sit in professorial chairs. 

Also, we give an aflirmative answer to such 
\ 


questions as “Don’t you believe that hungry 


school children should be fed? Don’t you 
believe that shelters should be adequate? 
Don’t you believe that consumers should be 
able to get the utmost value for dollars spent? 
Don’t you believe that a worker should receive 
an adequate wage, should have a feeling of 
security on the job, and know he has a money- 
bulwark against accident and old age?” We 
are agreed upon the desirability of such con- 
ditions even as we realize that such Utopias 
have not come to pass. 

Why then, don’t we all assent to the passage 
of laws bringing these Utopias into being? 
Why do sore of us question the wisdom of 
those who say in bafflement and exasperation 
“there ought to be a law—”’? 

May it be because we know laws don’t work 
by themselves? They require policing until 
they are an expression of the will of our 
citizenry. Truant officers are still needed to 
round up straying school children even though 
education is compulsory. Doesn’t the true 
answer to ending truancy lie in making school 
so attractive that a child can’t bear to miss a 
day? And there we are, right back to 
education. 

“But,” protest the reformers, “education 
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hasn’t done the job. People stilldon’t know 
what’s good for them. It’s up to us who have 
vision to see that laws are passed which will 
make the life of even the lowliest of us easier 
and safer. “If,” they go on, “in the past far- 
sighted individuals had not suffered and 
worked to make their visions come true we 
would still be living in an unenlightened age.” 
True, every word of it. But did you notice 
that the reformer credited not “a far-sighted 
association” but “a far-sighted individual.” 


AHEA’s Function: To Inform 


As an individual I have every right in the 
world to implore, inspire, bludgeon, and coerce 
other individuals to my way of thinking. In 
so doing I may run afoul of another individual, 
just as high minded as I believe myself to be, 
working in direct opposition to me and doing 
it just as honestly and with just as humane 
motives as I possess. We both may be mem- 
bers of the same association, but neither one 
of us has the right to say, “I speak for the 
Association.” 

Fine, indeed, is the line of demarcation be- 
tween the impulse to be my brother’s keeper 
and the assumption of the Messianic complex! 

Should an association, then, sit back supine 
and inactive? Should it not remember “in 
union there is strength?” (How patly the 
clichés come to mind!) 

Isn’t it true that only when like-mindedness 
bands members into an association has that 
association a right to declare itself for or 
against an issue? 

Once we are convinced that legislation is 
the only answer for curing economic ills we 
must, perforce, go to the polls because we are 
agreed that raising living standards and condi- 
tions is our business. But before we cast our 
vote, some of us say: 

Consider the League of Women Voters. Its 
avowed purpose is NOT to get its membership 
to “vote,” period; but to get it to “vote in- 
telligently.” The League is wise enough to 
know that all virtue does not lie in the Demo- 
cratic party and all evil in the Republican 
party, or vice versa. It considers each candi- 
date’s record regardless of his party affiliation. 
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The AHEA, so many of its members believe, 
should recognize the fact that all virtue may 
not lie in one piece of proposed legislation, that 
there may be virtues, as well as evils, on both 
sides. Therefore, we want to be informed, to 
have the merits as well as the flaws of a contro- 
versial issue presented to us. After we have 
the facts we aver that we are to be trusted to 
take action as our informed minds and our 
home economics consciences dictate. 

Some of us feel so strongly on the need for 
unbiased information that we find ourselves 
almost—now smile if you must—going into 
our opponent’s camp and saying—‘“There 
ought to be a law—.” 


First Save the Profession! 


LILLIAN STORMS 


We have many things to do to “save the 
profession” before we devote our major efforts 
to “saving the consumer.” 

We members of the AHEA are primarily 
educators and as such have a specific function: 
to teach our fellow men and women how to live 
more satisfactorily. Our second purpose is 
to advance ourselves individually as profes- 
sional persons and to secure recognition as a 
professional group. 

Home economics education is not a matter of 
coercion. People cannot be made to accept 
higher standards of living—not in a democracy. 
They must be educated to want better ways of 
life—materially, mentally, and _ spiritually. 
As educators we have a far greater opportunity 
than we would have as dictators trying to 
force people to accept our goals for family 
living. 

People generally are beginning to realize 
that it is a function of the community to ensure 
adequate nutrition as well as an elementary 
school education for all children. Progress 
toward that realization has been slow, for ad- 
vance is of necessity dependent upon education 
of the public—but there has been progress. 
Moreover, the nutrition program is working 
most effectively where it is a local activity, 
where people are working together and adapt- 
ing the educational program to their local 
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needs. In a democracy only such methods 
have lasting value. 

The increased consumption of milk, citrus 
fruits,and tomatoes, the spread of school lunch 
programs and of in-plant feeding is in large 
part due to education—aided by advertising. 
A physician in the South reports that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to find examples 
of pellagra for use in medical schools. Inci- 
dence of scurvy and rickets among infants 
has been greatly reduced. Yet no law was 
passed requiring the giving of cod-liver oil and 
orange juice to babies! 


Goals by Educational Means 


A large group of intelligent women, such as 
the members of AHEA, working together for 
the public good can achieve their goals by 
educational means. Home economists, like 
other persons, resent coercion even by the 
intelligent and well informed. If we do not 
have the time and the facilities to study contro- 
versial questions we should be given the facts 
and the arguments on both sides. 

If home economists work first to educate a 
majority of the members of their own com- 
munity to a better standard of life, then move 
to the state level and eventually to the na- 
tional, it may not be necessary to legislate for 
the minority. If legislation should become 
necessary, the majority—not the enlightened 
few—must take that responsibility. Other- 
wise, as with the eighteenth amendment, even 
an enormous police force would be inadequate 
for enforcement. 

Some legislative activity on the part of the 
AHEA may, however, be consistent with this 
philosophy of Association functions: when the 
majority of the members, after having been 
presented with all of the facts, decide to cam- 
paign for some aspect of social betterment, 
probably first as individuals or as local groups, 
then on a state basis, perhaps later as a national 
movement. 

The second goal of the AHEA is professional 
advancement. This goal is achieved in part 
through providing for contacts with other pro- 
fessional persons. But the AHEA has another 


obligation to its members: to bring profes- 
sional recognition. Other professional associ- 
ations, as the American Chemical Society, the 
dietetic and the nursing associations, have 
made it their prime objective to establish and 
maintain the professional recognition of their 
members and of their professions. Legisla- 
tion may sometimes be required to guard and 
upgrade our profession. Certainly use of 
Association funds and personnel for such pur- 
poses would be justified. 

Much of the basic work in nutrition research 
was done by home economists. As nutrition 
draws in physicists, chemists, food tech- 
nologists, medical persons, and others, our 
role in that field must be safeguarded. The 
AHEA is and should be vitally concerned in 
recognition of its nutritionists. 

Only when the professional standing of the 
AHEA or its members is involved or when 
the majority, after careful study of the facts, 
decides that legislative work is imperative 
should a professional organization concern it- 
self with legislation. Especially when even a 
limited staff, by consistent effort, could raise 
the prestige of home economics. 


Role of Home Economists 


Whenever matters touching on the home and 
homemakers are being considered, home econ- 
omists should be advisers. Whether on inter- 
national, national, state, or local level, planners 
for social betterment, for housing, for school 
or industrial feeding, for rehabilitation of the 
victims of war, for women’s club programs, 
should turn naturally to home economists for 
help. This is not now the case. Much needs 
to be done for the professional recognition of 
home economists as the qualified specizlists in 
social, educational, and economic lines. Indi- 
viduals cannot do alone what a professional 
organization can do for them. 


Epitor’s Note: In January we shall print 
some of the best letters sent in by JouRNAL 
readers commenting upon points made by 
these four debaters or presenting other pro or 
con arguments. The letters should reach us 
by November 19. See page 592. 








Trends in Social Work Agencies 


LOUISE MOJONNIER 


Before Miss Mojonnier took up her present work as director of 
the home economics division of the Chicago Welfare Administra- 
tion she had taught at the Milwaukee Vocational School and had 
been nutritionist for the Infant Welfare Society of Chicago. 
This paper was read at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Cleveland last May but figures have been brought up to date. 


CIAL agencies have felt the impact of 
wartime economic and social changes 
from two directions: through clients already 
known to them and through the war-born 
need for social services in a part of the popula- 
tion previously unknown to any social agency. 
The most direct effect of increased national 
prosperity on the relief population has been the 
marked reduction in the case load of public 
agencies. In August 1939, 109,000 cases were 
receiving general relief in Chicago, which is 
probably a typical American city. Now there 
are 18,000 cases on the relief rolls, a drop of 
83 per cent. 

This drop has brought a corresponding 
reduction in staff and the re-examination of all 
services to determine the value and therefore 
the need for these services. It is gratifying 
that in this process the need for continuing 
and even expanding the home economics 
service has been pointed up. 


Effect of More Adequate Grants 


The decreased case load has made it possible 
in Chicago for more adequate grants to be 
given, a situation which may not prevail 
everywhere. This throws a special responsi- 
bility on the home economics service, where 
quantity-quality standards are set up. Items 
of the budget ignored before through lack of 
funds can now be considered. Information 
gathered by the home economists from case 
studies has helped establish the need for allow- 
ances for personal care, education, and rec- 
reation. 

All standards for items of the standard 
budget have had to be re-examined in the light 


of newer scientific knowledge in each field and 
of the current market situation. Because of 
rapidly changing prices, each item of the 
budget must be repriced frequently to keep 
allowances up to date. 

Pricing presents new difficulties peculiar 
to a wartime period. Merchants are bus- 
ier than ever and are suspicious of price 
collecting; supplies are limited; much new 
goods is on the market, its quality question- 
able, its durability unknown. Many low- 
priced items of clothing have disappeared from 
the market and the home economist must 
decide if the available higher priced substitutes 
are of comparable, better, or poorer quality. 

Because of the general confusion in markets, 
clients and workers are in greater need of help 
in selecting “good buys” and evaluating need 
than in peacetime. The home economist must 
be fully informed about available foods, 
rationing, and price control measures. All! 
this increases the complexity of her work and 
her responsibility for accurate and timely 
information. 


New Needs for the Home Economist 


As relief grants have become more adequate, 
the need of recipients for help in managing 
their income has become more apparent to case 
workers, in part because during prosperity the 
relief load consists largely of those needing 
rehabilitation and long-time care. 

Undoubtedly other factors have entered 
into the increased interest of the case worker 
in the problems of the client: the national 
nutrition program, wartime food shortages, 
and the increased cost of living. Client 
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Trends in Soctal Work Agencies 


demand for budget counseling has led to efforts 
to co-ordinate the home economist’s work with 
that of the case worker so as to result in better 
service to the recipient. 

In the Chicago Welfare Administration, the 
home economists are part of the regular staffs 


of the field sections. In conferences with the 
supervisors of the field sections they plan a co- 
ordinated program, advise of any pertinent 
changes in policy within the home economics 
division, and evaluate progress with individual 
supervisory units. In their monthly con- 
ferences with each supervising case worker, 
programs and individual cases are discussed. 
The home economists are always available to 
the case workers for help with family problems 
of budgeting, food selection or preparation, 
diet therapy, selection or purchase of clothing, 
or household items. The plan for a particular 
family is usually carried out by the case worker, 
who reports progress and receives additional 
suggestions from the home economist. Oc- 
casionally, however, the home _ economist 
visits the home or interviews the family 
herself. 

The method used in Chicago, while not 
unique, I believe, is not typical of the country 
as a whole. What is typical is the increased 
awareness by the case worker of her own 
inadequacies in meeting management problems 
of individuals receiving assistance and her 
interest in seeking and accepting guidance 
from the home economist. 

The increased earnings of adolescents have 
created many problems for social agencies. 
For help with those related to the working 
child’s allowance, cost of production expense, 
and guidance in wise use of income, the case 
worker goes to the home economist. 

For these problems the home economist 
needs a clear understanding of the social and 
emotional factors influencing young people 
plus imagination and skill in interpreting the 
value of sound planning for future economic 
stability, and above all ability to work in close 
co-operation with case workers. 

Interest in the scientific approach to prob- 
lems of management and budgeting seems to be 
increasing. Questions of servicemen’s allot- 
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ments, living costs, and rationing of scarce 
goods are bound to focus attention on need in 
terms of how much and what kind. As home 
economists in social agencies have pioneered in 
this field, it is not surprising that they are 
being consulted about individual family clients 
and other matters. 

Home economics service is badly needed and 
inadequately supplied for counseling on home 
management problems of the mother who 
worksalldayorallnight. Often the immediate 
need is to teach young girls who must keep the 
house in the mother’s absence the rudiments 
of preparing food, serving meals, and managing 
the house. In some communities classes have 
been set up to try to meet this need; in others 
the home economist has counseled with the 
girls individually; and in still others she has 
worked through the case workers. 


New Areas of Agency Work 


When the problems center about care of 
children outside the home, in nurseries or child 
care centers, the home economists assist with 
menu planning and marketing information and 
setting up standards for fees. 

The rising cost of living as well as the broken 
homes and increased migration of families 
have brouglit to social agencies many families 
unknown to them before. Many seek service 
rather than financial aid. For them the home 
economist may be called on to help set a fee. 
Some are having trouble adjusting to lowered 
income; many have other homemaking prob- 
lems. Budget counseling for families with 
higher than relief incomes is an area for which 
home economists may well prepare themselves 
more thoroughly. 

The home economist also has had to concern 
herself with budgets at a self-support level 
because of laws in some states defining the 
legal responsibility of relatives to contribute 
to the support of recipients of public assistance, 
when able. Here she has to interpret the cost 
of self-support at a reasonable level taking into 
account the best interest of the individuals 
and the agency. 

Since many legally responsible relatives 
have never been able to contribute before, 
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there is a great need for sound interpretation 
here, first, to the case worker of the cost of 
living, and through her to the relatives a good 
plan of management. 

The need for co-ordination of the general 
relief and the categorical programs has long 
been recognized, for the varying policies and 
budget standards in the several agencies have 
caused confusion in the community, particu- 
larly in a family eligible for more than one 
type of assistance. For the work of stand- 
ardizing budgets (which is progressing in some 
communities) home economists need to ex- 
amine objectively all standards and choose 
from them one that is acceptable to all the 
agencies involved. In Illinois, home econo- 
mists in the various agencies have already 
reached general agreement on some items of 
the budget. 

This trend in the home economics services of 
social agencies will result in increased under- 
standing of home economics services on the 
part of administrators, social workers, and the 
community as well as better family budget 
plans. Care needs to be exercised to insure 
adequate standards for all rather than to 
lower the more adequate to the inadequate 
standards of others. 


Wartime Troubles with Foster Homes 


Another effect of the war on social agencies 
has been the increased difficulty in finding 
and keeping good foster homes, a difficulty 
which has brought some far-reaching changes 
in the role of the home economics service in 
child placement agencies. 

Traditionally in Chicago—and I believe this 
is typical—the case worker has discussed a 
fixed board rate with the foster mother. Their 
financial plan was seldom based on the cost of 
keeping the child, and, if it was, the breakdown 
was never discussed with the foster parent 
because case workers were sure that discussion 
would jeopardize the established relationship. 
Discussion of food allowances was thought 
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especially dangerous because it might lead to 
open or implied criticism of family food habits! 

With the increased cost of living many foster 
parents have found it unprofitable to keep 
foster children, and it has become hard to 
buy adequate care at the old rates. The 
question of actual cost of care has been 
referred to the home economics service. Even 
if board rates based on costs do not result, the 
situation has clarified our thinking and has 
shown that a frank discussion with a foster 
parent of cost of care is both possible and 
mutually profitable. 

Many of the children under care of the 
children’s division of the Chicago Welfare 
Administration are seen regularly in a clinic 
set up for their benefit. When some made 
little or no gain in weight over a long period a 
home economist was assigned to the clinic to 
interview foster parents upon referral by the 
physician. Results have been so gratifying 
that doctors, case workers, foster mothers, and 
the home economist have become enthusiastic 
about the service. Case workers now refer 
to her foster parents who indicate interest in 
nutrition problems without clinic referral. 
Interest is increasing. 

Problems of recruiting and keeping staff have 
harrassed the social agency as well as other 
groups, and these have affected home eco- 
nomics services in two ways. Rapid turnover 
in case work staff and appointment of un- 
trained workers have increased the home 
economist’s work of staff education. Compe- 
tition for the service of home economists in 
more glamorous and lucrative positions has 
resulted in a scarcity of well-trained women in 
the home economics services of agencies. 

As programs of social agencies have ex- 
panded to bring service in new areas and to 
new groups of people, new needs for the 
services of home economists have been found. 
Current trends in social agencies have brought 
home economics services increased recognition 
and have enlarged their horizon. 
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Benefits from Research in Nutrition 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER 


Dr. Todhunter is head of the department of foods and nutrition, School 
of Home Economics, University of Alabama, where in 1942 a laboratory 
was set up for research in nutrition of the South and graduate work in 
the field. General Education Board funds are financing her studies 
of vitamin C and nutrition education projects in elementary schools. 
Born in New Zealand, she came to the USA in 1929 to study under 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman and in 1939 became an American citizen. 
She is author of many research papers, technical bulletins, and popular 
writings on nutrition. Her convention talk, much cut, is given here. 


o N the past, man’s struggle has been to 


get enough food; only in more recent years 
has the quality of that food been recognized 
as a factor in health. Nutrition students 
first gave their attention to the calorie value 
of the diet, then to the function and require- 
ment for protein and minerals; later to the 
vitamins, and then in the last year or two to 
proteins and amino acids. 

Only now are we beginning to put all this 
research on the individual nutrients together 
intelligently—to realize that minerals, vita- 
mins, and amino acids act as a biological unit 
and that we must consider the whole picture of 
nutrition. 

We have much to learn about the science of 
nutrition; yet we have frequently made some- 
what reckless claims regarding nutrition. 
We have become so fascinated by the dis- 
coveries about vitamins that we have con- 
sidered them to the exclusion of the other 
equally important factors. As was pointed 
out by Sybil Smith and Georgian Adams in a 
recent report of the Office of Experiment 
Stations (U.S.D.A. Publication No. 503, 
1942): “Science has not yet come to the point 
where it can make a good diet out of a very 
poor one by adding specific vitamins. It is far 
safer to include in the diet a good proportion 
of such protective natural foods as milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables which contain both 
known and unknown vitamins.” 

Tremendous improvements have been made 
in the health of our people within the last half 
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century. We no longer see definite deficiency 
diseases; scurvy in its clinical form is rare; 
severe rickets is not common; and pellagra is 
rapidly disappearing. 

Yet a recent report by E. A. Park and 
co-workers (Am. J. Diseases Children 66, 
1943, p. 1) indicates that mild rickets is 
prevalent among children. When histologic 
examinations were made of the middle ribs of 
230 children between the ages of 2 and 14 years, 
who had died from various causes, 107 showed 
some degree of rickets, with the highest 
incidence in the 3-year-olds. None showed 
rickets by roentgenogram examination. 

As such methods as this become available 
for detecting the milder degrees of dietary 
deficiencies, we realize that the optimum 
degree of nutritional well-being has not been 
reached. 

Although the national diet has undoubtedly 
been improved during the last 30 years there 
are enough data to show that nutritional 
deficiencies of a mild form are prevalent. 

Dr. James S. McLester has pointed out 
that the common indications today of such 
nutritional deficiency are loss of efficiency, lack 
of initiative, mental depression, nervous 
instability. 

The National Research Council’s recent 
summary of the available data on the preva- 
lence of inadequate diets and nutritional 
deficiencies in the USA shows that many 
families have a low calorie intake and that 
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inadequate intakes of calcium, iron, vitamins 
A and C, and thiamin are common. 
This then is the present-day picture. Can 
these diets be improved and what type of 
improvement can be expected? 
Research studies which I shall now present 


illustrate three types of major benefits that 


improve- 
ments: improvement in the health of mother 


and child, in learning ability, and in physical 


Te ——- oe avn Rctae 
fitness and vitality. 


Improved Maternal, Infant Health 


It has been freely stated that the mother’s 


} 


diet influences her health and that of her child, 
has 


but until recently quantitati 


Dr. 


reported that in the last 30 years or so children 


ve evi ler ce 


5 © . . . . 
lacking. George R. Cowgill has 


been 


have grown more rapidly and that many are 
taller and heavier than their parents. The old 
idea that a “‘normal” baby doubles its weight 
in 6 months and trebles it by the end of the 
year is replaced by a new standard. Now a 
well-developed loubles its weight 
months and trebles it in about 6 


about 3 
months. 


British end American Studies 


But more than weight of the infant can now 
among the 
During 1938-1939 a commit- 


Great 


be shown to be benefits of an 
improved diet. 


Peo] les 


tee of the League of Britain 
studied the relation of diet during pregnancy 
and lactation to maternal and child health 
(Lancei 243, 1942, p. 10) and secured data for 
5,022 
Diet histories showed many defective diets. 


The women were divided into two groups by 
5 » 


women attending prenatal clinics 


taking names alternately; one remained on 


their self-chosen diet and the second had 
supplements of vitamins and minerals. 
The supplemented diet gave some protection 
against the 
contribute 


rate as well as to ill health after childbirth. 


toxemias of pregnancy which 


importantly to maternal death 
In the supplemented group there were only 
three-fourths as many cases of toxemia as in 
the control group and fewer premature births. 
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Studies of the same prob!ems on this con- 
tinent warrant the optimism aroused by the 
English studies. J. H. Ebbs and co-workers in 
Toronto studied the effect of prenatal diets 
on the outcome of pregnancy and on the health 
of the infant during the early months of life. 


} x 


One group of women attending the prenatal 


clinic were allowed to continue their self-chosen 


diets even though these were inadequate. 
A similar group were given additional supplies 
of cheese, milk, eggs, orang tomatoes it 
germ, and vitamin D during pregnancy. 


Among the mother 


° . ‘ . : ; : 
diet the general mental attitude was bette 
. , 
4 } a ' 
and tne period ot labo ss in the 
é ae a9 
poor ale o >I W | ) ol 
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- 
In the improve Lie€t 7rOoup re mo 
| 
were able to nurse their infants | there 
fewer signif it illne st 0 mo S 
{ life It the intant 
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1 he ] st rect u ( 4 
™ | I a 
pregnancy comes from 1 
Schoo iets of 216 mot 
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nutr | ir LHos Willd lad et { 
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mnthowe wi Sy SEE ay ee Ge 
moti > WnoSe glecary Traung nad OC O0T, 
O/ per cent or the infants were stillbo or 
sy “1? 1 > 2° at : : 
qaied witain three days of b rth, or na con- 


enital defects, or were premature or ‘‘func- 


immature’; 26 per cent were in 


fair or poor condition; and only 5 per cent 
were in good or excellent condition. 

The almost revolutionary conclusion drawn 
from these studies is that when the prenatal 
diet is inadequate the fetus suffers more than 
does the mother. 

The protein content of the maternal diet 
was not stressed by obstetricians; yet in this 
study birth length was found to increase with 
each additional increment of protein in the 


prenatal diet irrespective of the mother’s 


height. 
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Benefits from Research in Nutrition 


Improved Learning Ability 


The concept that ability to learn and to 
progress in school work is influenced by the 
kind of food the child eats is not new, but 
clear-cut experimental evidence to confirm 
such a theory has been lacking. 

A recent report by Ruth Harrell, however, 
presents evidence from a well-controlled study 
that diet and learning ability are related. 
Her experience in teaching mental defectives 
suggested to her “that learning is, at least in 
part, conditioned by the presence or absence 
of a particular food constituent” and that 
“there is a certain nutritional state of the 
nervous system which must be realized for the 
effective utilization by the learner of the 
teaching he receives.” 

For her study, 74 children, living in an 
orphanage under practically identical condi- 
tions, were divided into two groups and 
matched as nearly as possible on the basis of 
age, sex, physical size, family, and general 
mental level as determined from two standard- 
ized measures of intelligence. In addition to 
the accustomed orphanage diet, the children 
of group B received daily a pellet containing 2 
milligrams of thiamin; and those of group A 
served as controls, receiving daily a pellet in 
appearance like the others but containing no 
thiamin. 

The matching of the groups and assigning 
of the thiamin tablets and the blank tablets 
was done by two consultants who had no other 
part in the study. No one else knew who was 
receiving the added vitamin. 

Both groups were given a series of 18 tests, 
each repeated 10 times over a 6-week period— 
tests which could be scored objectively and 
included paper and pencil tasks in arithmetic, 
proofreading, number span, completion of 
designs, code learning, reading speed, accu- 
racy, throwing ten baseballs into a pocket. 

Throughout the study, the thiamin content of 
the regular diet was carefully watched and was 
estimated to be 0.9 milligrams per child daily. 

At the initial trial before any tablets were 
given, group A were superior in the average 
scores for 8 of the measured activities; group 
B were superior in 9 activities. 
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Scores for all activities for each of the next 
9 trials showed that group B, which had re- 
ceived the thiamin supplement, were superior 
in performance every time. Group B gained 
more and learned more in every task than did 
the control group. The evidence was indis- 
putable that the addition of thiamin to the 
regular diet improved the learning ability in 
every measured activity. 

The regular diet of the children in this study, 
however, was below the recommended allow- 
ance, and there is no evidence that intakes of 
thiamin above the normal requirement will have 
any effect on learning ability. 

Children in school and adults in their daily 
occupations, then, need an adequate diet in 
order to be able to learn their given tasks to 
the full level of their inherent ability. 

Improved Physical Fitness 

There is a growing body of evidence that 
physical fitness and ability to work without 
fatigue depend on diet. Some studies have 
shown that selected subjects when maintained 
on diets inadequate in certain of the B vitamins 
showed signs of fatigue and lessened ability to 


carry on manual work. 


Fatigue Study 

In one study (Barborka, Foltz, and Ivy, 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 122, 1943, p. 717), four 
medical students underwent a training period 
of 9 months in which they worked on a bicycle 
ergometer until completely fatigued and then 
after a 10-minute rest again worked to com- 
plete fatigue. During the training period the 
diet was adequate but was then changed to one 
On this 


diet work output decreased markedly, and the 


deficient in thiamin and riboflavin. 


subjects developed irritability, easy fatigue, 
anorexia, lack of pep, and increased leg pains 
during work periods, although at no time were 
there any objective physical signs of vitamin-B- 
complex deficiency. The work output re- 
turned to normal, and the subjective symptoms 
vanished soon after a yeast concentrate was 
added to the diet. 

When the diet is adequate, however, no measur- 
able benefits in work efficiency have resulted 
from addition of vitamins. Carefully controlled 
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experiments of Keys ef al. at Minnesota 
showed that soldiers receiving the regular 
Army post ration showed no benefits from 
vitamin supplements. 


Rehabilitating 100 Workers 

The significance of diet in relation to health 
and well-being is also shown by the work of 
T. D. Spies at the Hillman Clinic, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. From patients he selected 
100 men who showed symptoms of nutritional 
peripheral neuritis, riboflavin deficiency, or 
niacin deficiency. All showed weakness, fail- 
ure of mental application, nervousness, and 
irritability, with inadequate diet the sole 
debilitating cause. 

A diet high in calories and protein and with 
liberal amounts of minerals and vitamins was 
provided for each patient. And in order to 
hasten recovery, vitamin supplements were 
also used. All the men recovered rapidly and 
were placed in heavy industries. Diet treat- 
ment is obviously not a panacea for all weak, 
listless, but willing workers; it will not benefit 
persons who do not have nutritional deficiencies. 


Diet and Colds, Fertility, Longevity 

Repeated studies have shown a lesser inci- 
dence of colds when diets which were known to 
be inadequate were supplemented. Beneficial 
effects have been obtained when vitamin A 
and vitamin C have been added. Not any of 
these studies indicate that a specific vitamin 
is anti-infective, but they do indicate that the 
well-nourished individual has a greater resist- 
ance to infection. Some recent studies show 
the protein of the diet to be a pre-eminent 
dietary factor not only in building resistance 
to infection but in maintaining bodily vigor 
and well-being. 

This discussion so far has dealt with the 
effects of diets that were inadequate. Experi- 


What Have 
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ments with rats show that diets regarded as 
adequate can be further improved with the 
result that the animals show greater growth, 
vigor, and fertility and that they live longer; 
each succeeding generation shows the benefits 
of this dietary improvement. 

Such controlled studies cannot be carried 
out on man; yet students of nutrition believe 
that man also through the last few gener- 
ations has shown evidence of improved phys- 
ical development and that diet has been 
one of the contributing factors. 


Other Considerations 


As the foregoing research studies show, food 
is a vital factor in well-being. Yet food alone 
cannot assure good health; heredity, hygiene, 
rest, recreation, and tempo of living are also 
factors. Still other factors must also be con- 
sidered: method of food production, processing, 
and preparation for the table. 

The diet may contain the recommended 
amounts of the essential nutritional elements 
but still in certain cases be inadequate; our 
knowledge is not yet complete with regard to 
individual differences of age, sex, activity, and 
the influence of factors such as exposure to 
toxic substances incurred in some types of 
work, or produced by infections, or by the 
action of certain drugs or therapeutic agents. 

But knowledge alone is not enough; a way 
of getting that knowledge applied is essential. 
Nutrition and food selection and preparation 
must be part of the education of every boy 
and girl in every grade, in college, and among 
adult groups, both rural and urban. And for 
this educational program we need the team- 
work of all those engaged in research, in food 
production and processing, and in teaching, 
and the thoughtful participation of law- 
makers. 


YOU Done? 


Have you told at least 10 persons eligible for membership in the AHEA 
what they can do for, and get from, the AHEA? Have you secured one new 
active member? Have you helped make new members welcome?—EssIE 
E.uiott, Chairman, AHEA Membership Promotion Committee. 
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Statistics as a Tool for Research 


GERTRUDE M. COX 


Miss Cox is head of the department of experimental statistics at 


North Carolina State College. 


She has applied the statistical 


tools described here to data from many different areas of home 


economics. 


Most of her graduate work was at Iowa State Col- 


lege. This paper is based on her talk at AHEA’s convention. 


XPERIMENTATION is the distinc- 
tive tool of science. In its earliest forms, it is 
no more than observation of the results of some 
situation. As soon as the more obvious 
questions are answered then the less apparent 
ones begin to clamor for investigation. Which 
foods contain the best supplies of vitamins? 
What is the effect of storage and cooking upon 
these vitamins? Which of three kinds of 
cotton cloth will wear the best, fade the least? 
The solution of these problems requires experi- 
ments which, while becoming more complex, 
may be so planned as to become more efficient. 
In our modern experiments we are looking for 
ever finer differences; therefore, improved 
techniques, more detailed plans, and better 
analyses of results are required. 


Evolution of the Scientist-Statistician 


Practical, applied statistics is a relatively 
new science which is in a stage of rapid evolu- 
tion. In the last few years it has been demon- 
strated that co-operation between experi- 
menters and statisticians makes for better 
results in research. Consequently research 
workers have become interested in statistical 
methodology. As it provides useful tools 
for the experimenters, the science of statistics 
will develop rapidly. 

It now seems that the real contribution of 
Statistics depends not only upon producing 
many highly trained statisticians but also in 
creating a statistically minded generation of 
scientists. 


1 Contribution from the department of experimental 
statistics, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Published with the approval of the director 
as Paper No. 194 of the Journal Series. 
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The ideal situation would be for the experi- 
menter to know his science and also the science 
of statistics. Since mastery of two sciences is 
possible for only a few, it is necessary for most 
of us to advance by co-operation—and that 
co-operation should be of advantage to all. 
The investigator needs the help of the statis- 
ticlan in meeting new problems, while the 
research statistician requires the stimulus of 
practical needs to guide him into useful 
investigations. As the experimenter adopts 
newer designs and better methods of sampling, 
the results give the statistician a chance to 
examine the efficiency of the methodology 
which he has suggested. 

The science of statistics provides numerous 
tools, such as averages, variances, and relation- 
ships. We think in terms of averages: ‘Such 
a large tomato—larger than the average!” 
We also think in terms of variation: “How 
different women are! In appearance no two 
are alike.” The rats in the stock colony of a 
research laboratory may at first seem much 
alike, but closer observation will reveal small 
differences. Yet, despite the wide differences 
among women and the small differences among 
rats, without any statistical analysis we can 
distinguish between a woman and a sat! 
Variation is a relative term. 

The traditional duty of the statistician—to 
determine from data given him certain average 
values as means and probable errors, values 
more or less susceptible to scientific inter- 
pretation—is somewhat monotonous. But re- 
cently his duties have expanded to include not 
only analysis of data but also improvement of 
the experimental plan so that more confidence 
can be placed in the results. 
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Research Procedure . . . The Hypothesis 


No matter what the field, whether you are 
working in physical, biological, or social 
science, your research program will have a 
certain order of procedure: setting up the 
hypothesis, testing the hypothesis by an 
experiment, and presenting the results. 

Your first step is to analyze the problem 
completely before you begin the experimental 
work. You should set up for yourself concise, 
clearly defined objectives. You have a ques- 
tion to be answered and you decide that a 
comparison of the effects of certain procedures 
will provide relevant data. 

You test the procedures under comparable 
conditions; then you take measurements or 
make observations, which describe the effects 
of each procedure. From these you draw 
conclusions which, in a successful experiment, 
give the answer to your initial question. 

After you have carefully worked out the 
exact purpose of the experiment, then you 
collect data. But you cannot secure informa- 
tion on an entire population unless you limit 
your population by definition. Usually you 
will have to take a sample which is interesting, 
as a rule, only insofar as it gives information 
about the population. The results of any piece 
of research, whether by survey or experiment, 
are no better than the sample. One cannot 
emphasize too much the need for careful 
selection of the sample. 

As the applied statisticians see more and 
more research data and talk to the people who 
collect these data, they are surprised and 
concerned about how little consideration is 
given to methods of securing the samples. 

Suppose, for example, you want to find out 
the ascorbic acid content of several varieties of 
cabbage stored in different ways. What is the 
experimental unit? If you use one head as a 
unit, how can you get a sample that represents 
the whole head? How much does the ascorbic 
acid content vary as you go from the center to 
outside leaves of the head? How many sub- 
samples will be needed from each head to 
secure an accurate enough measure? 

Or maybe you are going to measure the 
nutritional status of children of different ages. 
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How many children do you need in your 
sample, and how should they be chosen? 

Or, you may be making a survey of the level 
of living of farm families. How many families 
must you visit? The size of sample needed 
depends upon the accuracy of results desired, 
the variability of the material being measured, 
the magnitude of the differences to be meas- 
ured, and the amount of time and money 
available for the study. 

The experiment or the survey must be 
capable of being considered a random sample 
of the population to which the conclusions are 
to be applied. Neglect of this rule introduces 
biases in the samples and has led to the 
estimate of the value of statistics which is 
expressed in the crescendo: “Lies, damned lies, 
statistics.” 

Before you think about the sample size, you 
must decide whether to conduct a survey or an 
experiment under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions. If a survey, the records will be 
collected by using 
blanks, or record sheets, 
time and thought are needed to decide upen 
form, questions, and details of the questioi:- 
naire as to plan the procedure for a controlled 
laboratory experiment. 


questionnaires, survey 


As much or more 


Planning the Experiments 
The statistical theory back of adequate 
experimental design, which involves not only a 
good plan for conducting the trial but also an 
appropriate statistical method for evaluating 
the results, is rather recent. 


Reducing Experimental Error 

Most experiments in widely diverse fields of 
research have the common characteristic that, 
when they are repeated, the observed effects 
of the treatments vary from trial to trial. 
The variation introduces a degree of uncer- 
tainty into the interpretation of the results, 
and the results are said to be subject to an 
experimental error. 

Two main sources of experimental error may 
be distinguished: failure to standardize the 
experimental technique and inherent varia- 
bility in the experimental material. Neither 
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the presence of experimental errors nor their 
causes need concern the investigator, provided 
that his results are sufficiently accurate to 
draw definite conclusions as to his questions. 
As stated before, modern experimentation 
is concerned with fine differences; therefore it 
necessitates search for methods to reduce 
experimental error and to obtain more reliable 
results. No matter how clearly the purpose 
of an experiment has been comprehended, the 
experiment will be valueless if the effects of the 
treatments are obscured by experimental 
errors. Consequently, the investigation of 
methods for reducing experimental errors has 
played a prominent part in research during 
recent years. Among these methods are 
replication and randomization, refinements of 
technique, selection of experimental material, 
taking supplementary measurements, and 
choosing an efficient experimental plan. 


Replication and Randomization 


The principles of replication and randomiza- 
tion greatly increase the accuracy of experi- 
ments and make possible valid tests of sig- 
nificance. Replication of the experiment 
rapidly decreases the random errors associated 
with the average effects of any treatment and 
therefore will increase the precision of the 
experiment if precautions are taken to avoid 
nonrandom errors. 

These precautions must insure that one 
treatment is no more likely to be favored in 
any replicate than another, that every treat- 
ment receives an equal chance of being assigned 
to a favorable or unfavorable set of units. 
After the treatments have been allotted to the 
experimental units, no treatment should be 
favored or handicapped by events during 
experimentation. 


Refinements of Technique 


Technique is the responsibility of the 
experimenter. Some objectives of a good 
technique are (1) to secure uniformity in the 
application of the treatments, (2) to exercise 
sufficient control over external influences so 
that every treatment produces its effects under 
comparable and desired conditions, (3) to 
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devise suitable measures of the effects of the 
treatments, and (4) to prevent gross errors. 


Selection of Experimental Material 


Choice of experimental material is im- 
portant. In research with animals, inbred 
lines are often developed in order to have less 
variable animals for experimentation. But 
responses to the treatments observed in 
selected and unselected material may not be 
the same. This difficulty is often present in 
making surveys. For example, families that 
are willing to give the desired information 
may be a select group which is not typical of 
the population to be studied. 


Taking Supplementary Measurements 


In the course of an experiment, it is often 
desirable to take additional measurements, 
which help predict the relative performances 
of the experimental units under treatment. 
In a dietary study, the initial weights of 
children are probably correlated with and 
partially predict their increase in weight during 
the experiment. Adjustment of observed 
increases to a common initial weight may 
greatly decrease experimental or unexplained 
variation. 


Choosing an Efficient Experimental Plan 


Finally, having chosen the material to be 
used and the experimental unit, it is then 
possible to minimize the experimental errors 
further through the choice of the experimental 
plan. A few examples show how designs are 
fitted into experimental situations. The limi- 
tations of the experimental material or 
laboratory facilities often dictate most of the 
specifications of the design. 

1. The randomized block design has the 
experimental units arranged in groups, each of 
which contains enough material to form one 
complete replication. To test the effect of 
cooking on certain vitamins, for example, the 
research worker might wish to use four cooking 
times: 30, 45, 60, and 120 minutes. She has 
4 electric units to use for the cooking. The 
cooking times, then, are assigned to the units 
at random as follows: 
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Electric unit (replications) 
A B c D 
30 45 45 120 
45 120 30 60 
120 30 60 30 
60 60 120 45 
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Six similar cuts of beef are available from each 
animal; to these the 6 treatment combinations 
are assigned at random. A minimum of 5 
animals is perhaps desirable. If the animals 
are identified by A, B, C, D, and E, the 
following random arrangement is one plan 
which may be used: 


This procedure may have to be repeated, with 
new random arrangements, to give the degree 
of accuracy desired. Probably no method of 
layout is more frequently used than ran- 
domized blocks. Certainly, if a satisfactory 
degree of precision is reached, there is little 
need to search for another design. 

2. The Latin square design carries the idea a 
stage further by grouping the treatments into 
replications in two different ways to allow for 
consideration of an additional restriction 
imposed by the experimental material. Sup- 
pose that in the cooking experiment only 
enough time and material are available to 
make 4 tests each day. There may be slight 
variations in technique from day to day, and 
there certainly will be variations in the samples 
provided on successive days. Therefore, a 
second restriction is placed on the experiment: 
each cooking time must be tried each day. 
The following plan, then, is proposed: 

















Electric unit 
DAY A B Cc D 
1 30 45 60 120 
2 60 30 120 45 
3 120 60 45 30 
4 45 120 30 60 

















Thus each cooking time has been tested once 
each day and once on each electric unit. 

3. The factorial experiment is a method of 
investigating simultaneously the effects of a 
number of different factors. If a palatability 
study of meat is to be made, for example, cuts 
from muscles of beef round may be chosen as 
representative of the less tender cuts and 
placed in solutions of (a) salt, (b) salt and 
sugar, and (c) vinegar. The relative effect of 
leaving the cuts in solution 48 hours and 96 
hours before cooking is to be determined. 


Cuts 
ANIMAL 1 2 $3 | 4 5 6 

ae a a? FEE ese F 
A | 48c | 48b | 96a | 96c | 48a | 96b 
B 48c | 48a | 96c | 48b | 96b | 96a 
| 96a | 48a | 96c | 48b | 96b | 48c 
D 96b | 96c | 48a | 48c | 48b | 96a 
E 


| 48a | 48c | 96b | 48b | 96a | 96c 





The analysis of variance is as follows: 








| DEGREES 
SOURCE OF VARIATION or 

| FREEDOM 
ed a ie ee a 4 
ee a gaat ia 2 
EE 1 
Solution x length of treatment............ 2 
Rae a oie rs on) a 3 al 20 





A factorial experiment analyzed as above 
permits a study of the effects of solutions and 
length of treatment. Also, it gives informa- 
tion on the optimum length of time for each 
solution. This test on whether the factors 
operate independently can be secured only 
by the use of factorial experiments. 

4. Confounded designs are used when the 
total number of treatments in a factorial 
experiment is so large that enough homo- 
geneous material for a complete replication 
cannot be assembled. Confounding is the 
arrangement of treatments in blocks that are 
smaller than a complete replication; that is, 
each block contains only a fraction of the total 
number of treatments. 

Confounded factorials can be illustrated by 
an experiment to test freezing temperature, 
storage temperature, and days in storage. 
The experimental limitations are imposed 
when the investigator finds that there are 
3 x 3x 2 or 18 treatment combinations and 
that only 6 containers can be handled in the 
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blanching equipment. The danger is that 
blanching may not be done exactly the same 
on each run. 











Replication 1 
RUN I RUN 2 RUN 3 
abc abc abc 
100 200 000 
210 010 110 
020 120 220 
201 001 101 
011 111 211 
121 221 021 











The three freezing temperatures, are ao, a, a2; the 
three storage temperatures, bo, bi, ba; the number of 
days in storage, Co, Ci. 


If the treatments are arranged in blocks of 
six as indicated, the main effects and the 
interactions of C with A and B are uncon- 
founded; some information on other inter- 
actions is confounded with run effects. 

5. The split-plot design is one of the com- 
monly used confounded factorials. Within 
the whole plot the subplots receive a second 
treatment. Suppose an experiment is to be 
run to measure the relative desirability of 3 
methods of mixing chocolate cakes (methods 
A, B, and C) and six temperatures of baking 
(temperatures 175°, 185°, 195°, 205°, 215°, and 
225°). On each of 15 days a batter was made 
using each of the 3 methods. From each mix 
6 cakes were made and assigned at random to 
the 6 temperatures. 





TEMPERATURES 






































METHOD DAY - 
17s* | 18s* | 195° | 20s* | 21s* | 228° 
N 1 i—|—|—|—|—]|— 
2 
15 
B 1 j—|/—|—-|—/|-|-—- 
15 
Cc Bf me fe | ce | ce | ee | 
15 
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The analysis appropriate for this experiment 
is: 











DEGREES 
SOURCE OF VARIATION oF 

FREEDOM 
ene ee ree ere ae 14 
nics piernc bakuanwdh reatiewted 2 
ee ee ae ee ee ee 28 
acca chcidandvecesewnaenoa 5 
Temperatures x methods................. 10 
IE cuee oo ure uak ay hae «aa aeain 210 





6. The incomplete block design has for its 
objective elimination of the heterogeneity 
of the experimental material to a greater 
degree than is possible by the use of complete 
block designs. Suppose the nutritive losses 
of 9 varieties of sweet corn during dehydration 
are to be measured. The corn will be placed 
in trays which fit into a drying cage. The 
amount of heat and the rate of moisture 
removal varies across the tray. The position 
of the tray on the rack also may have an effect 
on the dehydrating process. The 9 varieties 
can be put into the 9 sections of each of the 
4 trays in this order: 





TRAY 3 TRAY 4 











ON - 
Ww wm 00 
uawop- 
ee) 
On wm 
Owa 
as oe & | 





Note that all 9 varieties are in each tray. 
Also, every pair of varieties occurs once in the 
same row and once in the same column. 
That is, variety 1 appears with 7, 4, 5, 9, 8, 6, 
2, and 3 in a row. The same holds for the 
columns. 

Another use of an incomplete block design 
similar to the above can be illustrated from the 
fields of education and psychology. Suppose 
the investigator wishes to try seven mental 
tests to check their comparative value for a 
specific purpose. She hesitates to ask the 
child to take seven tests in one day but can 
give him three tests. She can place the 
children at random in seven rooms. The 
rooms are numbered I to VII; the tests, 1 to 7. 
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The children in each room then are given the 
tests as shown below: 








Rooms 
I | n | m | ow } vio] vi VII 
a, ae 
oe nen g tk 6 
2 5 4 6 | 6 | 7 
¢i2/]5/] 4 7 | s | 2 





Every test has been given with every other 
test in the same room; therefore when tests 
are compared effects of room differences are 
not confused with test results. It is assumed 
that the child becomes tired so that he does his 
poorest on the third test tried. But the order 
in which the tests are given to the children in 
each room can be so arranged that in some 
room each test has been taken first, second, 
and third. 





Rooms 
ORDER ake Ill IV V | VI | vil 
—|—|—|—_|—_] — ; —_|—— 
(a) S38) 6.123 2713.19 
(b) 2;3/5);4/1]6]7 
(c) 4)/5|/7)]6)3)]1] 2 





In the experiments discussed above, I have 
intentionally given few details, for each 
experimental situation needs to be thoroughly 
investigated before a design is suggested. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that, 
by applying statistical methods to the design 
of experiments as well as to the interpretation, 
the value of the experiment may be increased 
three- to tenfold. 

After the research worker and the statis- 
tician have decided the objectives, 
selected the sample, and chosen the arrange- 
ment, they part company. The researcher 
must carry out the experiment. The statis- 
ticlan may watch, but the technique is not 
his responsibility. The statistician’s work 
begins again, however, after the scientist has 
collected the data. 


upon 


Testing the Hypothesis 


Then comes the final phase, testing the 
hypothesis from the experimental evidence. 
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Analysis of the data calls for clear thinking 
and a careful selection of tools. Routine 
application of statistical procedures easily 
leads to misinterpretation. Moreover, statis- 
tical tools cannot increase the validity of the 
data. The accuracy of mathematical deduc- 
tions from data is inevitably limited by the 
If the 
experiment has been conducted so that treat- 


precision and adequacy of the data. 


ment differences are confused with physical 
differences, the data do not give a clear, 
concise answer to the problem despite all 
statistical manipulations. 

An efficient, flexible set of statistical tools is 
available, but their use calls for an abundance 
of common sense plus an understanding of the 
One 
may well be suspicious of the research worker 


basic assumptions involved in their use. 


who loads his report with all the computa- 
tional details, trying to prop his arguments 
with statistical proof. Such a scientist may, 
indeed, be “‘likened to an inebriated gentleman 
affectionately clinging to a lamp post. He 
regards statistics as a source of support rather 
than a center of illumination.” 
Presenting the Results 

When the statistical analysis has been com- 
pleted, the results need to be summarized, 
Also, from the 


be ventured. 


displayed, and interpreted. 
sample some predictions may 

In an attempt to draw reasonable conclu- 
sions, the investigator and the statistician 
call upon the theory of probability to find out 
how much confidence to place in the results 
of the experiments and what sense can be 
made out of the figures. 

The presentation of a misleading abstract isa 
familiar trick in propaganda and commercia 
advertising, but plenty of such examples may 
also be found in the scientific literature. A 
statistician takes all possible precautions to 
let the data, not the experimenter, determine 
the conclusion. 

Nobody loves a statistician. What interests 
people is the final results and not the methods 
used in arriving at them. Nevertheless with- 
out correct methods the 


worthless. 


final results are 
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Institution Management Research: 1942-44 


Compiled by KATHARINE W. HARRIS 


Miss Harris is head of the department of institution manage- 
ment at Cornell University and a staff member of its School of 


Nutrition. 


OR some years the AHEA’s depart- 

ment of home economics in institution 
administration has compiled the research and 
major studies in this field and reported them at 
the annual meeting. This year 7 of the 16 
institutions asked for information reported 
that they had been unable to undertake re- 
search because of Army or Navy feeding pro- 
grams. Some of the studies in the 9 other 
institutions were reported by title only. 


Food Service Organization and Administration 


1. Activities of hospital dietary, school lunch, 
and industrial food service departments. Mary 
Benbow Paul. Pennsylvania State College. 
Completed June 1944. Purpose: to compare 
the duties of dietitians in the different food 
service departments. 

Check sheets of activities formulated for 
each group and filled out by representative 
groups gave basis fora job summary. Areas of 
activity common to the three food service 
departments are: purchasing, food service, 
personnel management, financial management, 
teaching. Performance varied in all areas but 
most in the personnel and financial manage- 
ment activities. 

2. Changes made in housing and messing on 
the University of Texas campus during World 
War I and World War II. Mildred Wagner. 
University of Texas. In progress. 

3. Fundamental procedures of school lunch- 
room management in Dallas, Texas. Jane 
Price. Texas State College for Women. 
Completed June 1944. Purpose: to develop a 
manual of policies and procedures for 70 school 
lunchrooms in Dallas’ central system. 

Chapters on duties and qualifications of 
managers emphasize points of special concern 
to the untrained. Charts show duties of each 
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This is part of her paper read at the Chicago meeting. 


employee at half-hour intervals in 5 groups of 
different sizes, from schools serving less than 
100 to those serving 1,000 or more. Other 
chapters cover handling foods to conserve 
nutrients, financial controls, maintenance, care 
of equipment, and the educational program. 

4. Industrial and military dining service on 
the West Coast. Margaret Terrell for AHEA’s 
research department. Completed. 

A survey of 10 state colleges and universities 
and 10 industrial plants showed from 170 to 
2,325 meals served per day per supervisor, an 
average of 895 meals. Number of persons 
served at each counter per minute varied from 
6 to 30 and averaged 10. Number of em- 
ployees at each counter averaged 6. 

About a third of the institutions reported 
menus planned by a trained dietitian, a third 
used the master menu. Factors determining 
menu selection in order of influence were nutri- 
tional adequacy, popularity, market supply, 
cost allowance, and point allowance. 

Among other matters taken up were food 
waste, food likes and dislikes, length of meal 
service hours, labor management, sanitation. 

Efforts to improve food habits (in order of 
use) included: care in preparation; balanced 
food selection; nutrition posters; sales appeal 
by counter workers; “avoid waste” posters. 
Handicaps to efficiency (in order of influence) 
were: labor turnover, inefficient and insufh- 
cient help (of equal importance); irresponsible 
attitude; poor equipment; inadequate super- 
vision. 

5. The organization and management of Alice 
Littlefield Dormitory, a University of Texas 
residence hall for women. Dorothy Russell 
Goetske. University of Texas. In progress. 
Purpose: to develop a handbook of operation 
policies for the present management and for 
directors elsewhere. 
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6. A sanitary code for large food service units 
based on state and municipal regulations and 
policies and on Army and Navy regulations 
and policies. Jean Knolls. University of 
Texas. In progress. 

7. Income and expenditures of a food service 
department in a college co-operative residence hall 
covering a ten-year period. Juanita Isabel 
Kahler, Kansas State College. Completed 
August 1943. 

Data for this study were secured from the 
records of the residence hall food service 
department and the college business office. 
All the expenses of the food service department 
for the period studied were tabulated, sum- 
marized, and analyzed. 

Average percentage expenditures based on 
income were as follows: food, 58 per cent; 
salaries (supervision), 10.62 per cent; wages, 
1.28 per cent; utilities, 4 per cent; repair and 
replacement, 7 per cent; laundry, 4 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 2 per cent; and surplus, 13 per 
cent. Percentages of the total food expendi- 
tures spent for various food items were 
calculated. 

8. Care of tearoom records of income and 
expenditures. Dolores Stratton. Mills Col- 
lege, California. Completed. 

9. A compilation of tables for use in food cost 
determinations. Mary D. Stackton. Univer- 
sity of Texas. Completed. Purpose: to com- 
bine food price tables into forms that would 
save time in pricing recipe portions and menus 
and insure more accuracy in pricing. 


Meal Planning, Quantity Food Preparation, Study 
of Foods 


10. Use and preparation of meat cuts in 
dining halls, lunchrooms, restaurants, and cafe- 
terias. Alene Stegner, Cleo Arnett, and Lou 
Tankersley. Directed by Rosalie Godfrey. 
University of Texas. Completed. 

This study of large unit kitchens included 
equipment and utensils used, cooking methods 
and results; comparison of results obtained 
with those reported in small quantity studies 
and those obtained under laboratory condi- 
tions; menus; and buying guides. The project 
was divided into three parts—(1) beef; (2) 
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pork; and (3) lamb, veal, and meat speciali- 
ties—in each of which studies were made of 
the effect of cooking method on the cost of 
that particular meat and various ways it could 
be used in the menu. 

11. Food served in the school cafeterias of 
Denton, Texas. Grace M. Augustine and 
Florence Kitchen. Texas College for Women. 
Completed. Purpose: to determine nutritive 
value and cost of school lunches. 

The nutritive value was calculated from the 
amount of food prepared, wasted, and left over 
during one month. The average lunch require- 
ment was assumed to be one-third of the day’s 
requirement. Calculated average consump- 
tion was well above requirements except as to 
calcium, which showed a 2 per cent deficiency, 
possibly because of student preference for 
grapefruit juice when a choice of milk or juice 
was given. 

12. A comparison of the point value and cost 
in money of Army food and civilian food served 
at Michigan State Union. Kathryn Heiser- 
men. Michigan State College. In progress. 

13. Palatability and price of two grades of 
sirloin butts. Jean Hughes Dunnigan. Michi- 
gan State College. Comp'eted. Purpose: to 
determine whether the grades of beef or the 
styles of the cuts were of greater importance in 
the preparation of sirloin butts for school 
cafeteria or similar use. 

They were compared as to loss in weight 
during cooking, palatability, time needed to 
cook, yield in edible portions, cost. 

Style of cut had no effect on palatability 
except that the meat adjacent to the bone 
scored higher. Grade and palatability showed 
a positive correlation, but weight showed no 
relationship to palatability. Fat roasts cooked 
more quickly than lean cuts; boned-in roasts 
more quickly than those with the bone out. 
Choice grades cooked faster and scored higher 
than utility. Fat roasts lost more in drippings 
and yielded fewer edible portions than lean 
roasts. Lean roasts required longer cooking, 
but the fuel cost was nominal compared with 
the higher cooking loss in fat roasts. Utility 
grade, bone-out, cost less both raw and cooked 
but was less palatable than choice. 
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14. Time and motion studies on salad vege- 
tables. Patricia Tighe Krushak. Michigan 
State College. In progress. 

15. Soybeans and soybean products for instilu- 
tion use. Betty Gruginskis. Michigan State 
College. In progress and to be reported as an 
experiment station publication. 

16. A comparison of fresh, frozen, canned, 
and dehydrated fruits and vegetables. Ruth 
McNeal. Michigan State College. In 
progress. 

17. The sugar situa‘ion. Barbara Wash- 
burn. Mills Col’ege, California. Completed. 

18. Use of dried brewers’ yeast in institution. 
recipes with particular reference to the palata- 
bility and the thiamin content of the prepared 
Marion Neidert and Katharine W. 
University. In progress. 


food. 
Harris. Cornell 
Purpose: to determine ways of successful y in- 
corporating this valuable food in dishes for 
human consumption, thus encouraging brewers 
to reclaim what is now wasted or used chiefly 
in animal foods. 

Results indicate that the yeast may be added 
to many foods without materially affecting 
palatability. The more highly flavored prod- 
ucts will take more of the yeast than those 
that are bland. Yeast seems to intensify the 
flavor of meat and cheese dishes and to im- 
part to other foods a meaty or cheese-like 
flavor. People vary in reaction to the yeast 
but many like the intensified flavors; few 
find them objectionable. 

Thiamin content of the cooked foods was 
raised appreciably by addition of brewers’ 
yeast. Twenty-three cooked products had 
from 0.175 to 2.04 mg of thiamin per serving. 
But destruction during cooking was high in 
some instances; the range was from 0.35 to 
80.8 per cent. 

19. Effect of quantity cookery procedures using 
various types of institution cooking equipment on 
the nutritive value of certain foods. (Part of a 
larger co-operative project, “Losses in the 
nutritive value of food from production to con- 
sumption,” begun in 1942.) Marion A. Wood 
and Katharine W. Harris in co-operation with 
Faith Fenton. Cornell University. In 
progress. 


Studies on ascorbic acid retention were con- 
tinued, to determine effect of preliminary and 
preparation methods and of various institution 
cooking equipment, degree to which amounts 
of water used for cooking and quantity of 
vegetables cooked at one time affect ascorbic 
acid losses, and effect of holding cooked vege- 
tables for varying periods before serving. All 
vegetables studied were fresh: broccoli, brus- 
sels sprouts, kale, rutabagas, cabbage, and 
cauliflower. Some work was done on potatoes. 

Differences in ascorbic acid retention were 
not consistent for all vegetables studied, nor 
were large differences found between the vari- 
ous methods of cooking. Certain vegetables 
boiled in quantities of 20 pounds or less in a 
steam-jacketed kettle kept over half their 
original ascorbic acid; they retained slightly 
more in steaming. Ascorbic acid losses from 
holding cooked vegetables in a warmer varied 
with the vegetable. Some had lost no ascor- 
bic acid at the end of 15 minutes; all had lost 
around 10 per cent at the end of 30 minutes. 
Losses increased with further holding. 

Such information is especially pertinent 
now when more than a fourth of the popula- 
tion must be fed away from home, in institu- 
tions where food is prepared in large quanti- 
ties. But any new procedures developed 
must yield palatable as well as nutritious 
products and be feasible of accomplishment in 
food service operations. 

20. Methods of packaging foods and changes 
due to the war situation. Bertha Mae Smyers. 
Texas State College for Women. Completed. 

Types of food containers in general use were 
studied, and those for dehydrated foods are 
discussed in detail: glass and metal containers 
developed to decrease use of tin, specially 
treated paper bags now replacing burlap and 
other fabric bags, paper boxes now substi- 
tuting for foil packages, and paper-walled con- 
tainers with metal ends. 

21. Relationship of quantity preparation of 
fresh fruits and vegetables to palatability and 
conservation of nutrients. Lucille Wright. 
Ohio State University. Completed August 
1942. Purpose: to increase retention of the 
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food nutrients in fresh fruits and vegetables in 
large-quantity food preparation. 

The many contradictory statements found in 
current literature showed that much research 
is needed if reliable formulas for preparing 
fresh fruits and vegetables are to be developed. 
From observations in restaurants, preparation 
techniques for conserving food nutrients are 
tentatively recommended. 

22. Standardization of preparation and quan- 
tity cooking procedures for certain fresh vege- 
tables. Mary Martha Taylor. Ohio State 
University. Completed 1943. Purpose: to 
make available to inexperienced students and 
employees detailed standardized directions for 
preparing and cooking fresh asparagus, broc- 
coli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, green beans, 
and spinach to be served to large feeding units. 
Methods devised for kitchens without im- 
proved or modern equipment resulted in a 
high quality of cooked product. 


Dietary Studies in Group Feeding 


23. Adequacy of diets selected by industrial 
workers on the day and night shifts. Meredith 
Whitaker under the direction of Orrea Pye, 
University of North Carolina. Completed 
May 1944. 

For this study 3,301 meals selected by work- 
ers in an industrial plant cafeteria and 244 diet 
histories were classified according to their food 
and nutrition content. 

Meals selected by night workers showed the 
most unsatisfactory diets (54.3 per cent) and 
the fewest satisfactory diets (4.6 per cent). 
The percentage of unsatisfactory diets of the 
day shift workers was 46.4 and of adequate 
diets 20.4. Diet histories of the day shift 
had the highest percentages of adequate diets 
(30.2) whereas the night shift showed only 21.7 
adequate. The day shift group had unsatis- 
factory diet histories for 34.9 per cent of the 
group; the night shift, 53.0 per cent. Diets 
were below the recommended daily allowances 
in all the nutrients, but the greatest deficiency 
was in vitamin A and riboflavin. 

24. Dietary study of Mills College residence 
hails. Patricia Breezley. Mills College, Cali- 
fornia. Completed. 
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25. Dietary study in two homes for the aged. 
Sylv a Gordon and Josephine Nash under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary deGarmo Bryan. 
Teachers College, Co!umbia University. 


Layout and Equipment 


26. Comparative initial cost and upkeep of 
built-in and movable furniture for residence hall 
student rooms as determined from 10 buildings 
housing University of Texas students. Marion 
Draper. University of Texas. Completed. 

27. Depreciation of china and glassware in 
two residence halls for women at the University 
of Texas with special reference to the amount 
and cost, causes of breakage and methods of 
control, ways of expressing the rate, and a 
comparison of the rate with certain other large 
food service units. 

28. Remodeling the student union kitchen at 
Mills College. Sylvia DuChane. Mills Col- 
lege, California. Completed. 


Personnel 

29. Training program for school cafeteria 
employees. Mary Griffin under the direction 
of Mary deGarmo Bryan. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Completed. 

30. Bibliography of references for the training 
of employees. Janet Jardine under the direc- 
tion of Mary deGarmo Bryan. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Completed. 

31. Handbook for cafeteria employees. Geor- 
gie Willis Glenn. Pennsylvania State College. 
Completed. Purpose: to present employment 
procedures and tools to aid in employee selec- 
tion and training. Suggested tools for selec- 
tion are job classification, job analysis, job 
specification, work sheet, and trade test. 
Training aids are instruction sheets, demon- 
stration methods, conferences, employee meet- 
ings, and the understudy method. 


Miscellaneous 

32. Film bibliography for the use of institu- 
tion managers. L. Refshauge, J. Jardine, C. 
Meisel, and M. Beffa. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Completed. 

33. Container salvage by Columbus Institu- 
tions. Cecelia Murnane. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Completed May 1944. 
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An Army Dietitian in Italy 


2D LT. SALLY BRIGHTMAN 
Evacuation Hospital, Anzio forward 


It’s June 2, 1944, and once again we are 
really working. For the fall, winter, and early 
spring months we remained two or three 
months in one area but now times have 
changed. In ten days we have moved twice 
and expect to do the same once again. 

It is almost unbelievable the way we have 
torn down and set up to receive patients once 
in 36 hours and the last time in 26 hours. It 
is back-breaking work—but this outfit is 
really tops. I would never wish to be with 
any other unit overseas. 

I have seen a large part of the country, and 
now with the flowers in bloom and the fields 
under cultivation and the mountains always 
in the background can see the reasons tourists 
came to Italy. Our new area is a field of 
yellow daisies, red poppies, and some wild 
purple flowers. 

Our trip up was a long one—over narrow 
mountain roads, rough with bomb craters 
fixed by the engineers, newly constructed 
bridges that look fragile but withstand the 
traffic. Each town we passed was in shambles 
—the walls merely powdered dust. The 
houses and buildings still standing are pierced 
with holes—and here and there where the 
walls have crumbled and portions still re- 
main we see the blue inner walls of that 
heavenly shade which is predominate over 
here. 

I can hear the planes flying overhead; at 
times they are so low you can see the pilot. 
It is reminiscent of the Salerno beachhead. 
Too, the dust brings back memories of my 
arrival in Italy. 

In January I was able to get a bakeshop 
opened—and thereby serve cake, pie, and 
turnovers to the detachment and patients on 
alternate days. When you hear a patient 
remark that it is the first pie he has had in 8 to 


14 months, it makes you feel good to think of 
the small share you have in making him more 
comfortable and contented. 

Our food rations have been grand up to 
date—with fresh meat once daily, fresh butter 
and ice. We have an icebox now for storage 
and the unit has fixed up an apparatus 
whereby we can draw ice water from a foun- 
tain attached to the water tower. 

Gelatin is so scarce that I can get it only on 
every fifth requisition. While there are fine 
vegetables grown here, those that we have 
received on our rations have been spoiled 
before we got them. We are to draw fresh 
potatoes today—the first issue. 

The seersucker shirts and slacks we received 
three days ago are so much more practical 
than the dresses and, too, ever so much 
cooler than the “fatigues.” 





EpitTor’s Note: The above is a letter from 
Miss Brightman (B.S. University of Connec- 
ticut, 1940) to Major Helen Burns, director of 
dietitians, Medical Department of the Army. 
She entered the Army in August of 1942 and 
left for overseas duty July 7, 1943. 


School Lunch Workshop 


AGNES ELLEN HARRIS 
University of Alabama 


The value of the school lunch program is 
being recognized today, but the need for 
trained lunchroom managers who are given 
recognition as members of the school staff is 
not everywhere realized. 

In Alabama, however, definite steps are 
being taken to reach this goal. As one means 
to this end a Lunchroom Managers’ Confer- 
ence and Workshop was held at the University 
of Alabama June 12 to 23, sponsored by the 
vocational division of the State Department 
of Education and the University of Alabama 
Summer School. Among its accomplishments 
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were improving the work of managers already 
on the job, giving them a sense of their own 
professional importance, and gaining for them 
the respect of their superintendents. 


General Plan of the Conference 


E. Neige Todhunter, head of the department 
of foods and nutrition at the University, was 
conference director and in charge of the nutri- 
tion workshop; and Blanche Tansil, who 
teaches the institution economics courses at 
the University of North Carolina, was guest 
consultant. Eighty-five lunchroom managers 
from 25 counties met together at 8:30 every 
morning to hear a commentary of the war 
news and summary of the day’s program. 

From 9 o’clock until noon the conference 
members worked in two groups. One went to 
separate foods laboratories and _ prepared 
lunches of different types, discussed the food 
preparation methods used, and served lunch- 
eon for the whole conference. 

The other group went to the nutrition work- 
shop to study the basic principles of good 
nutrition and menu planning. The second 
week those who had worked in the foods 
laboratory went to the nutrition workshop 
and vice versa. After the luncheon there was 
free discussion of the lunch—its cost, ade- 
quacy, nutritive value, and the method of 
preparation. 

In the afternoon Miss Tansil directed the 
study of management, equipment, sanitation, 
dishwashing, and food storage. 


Education Day 


An outstanding feature of the conference was 
the day devoted to “The School Lunch in 
the Education Program,” during which lunch- 
room managers and educators attending the 
State Education Conference at the University 
discussed this topic together. High school 
students presented their views on the lunch- 
room, and a state public health officer, the 
state health department nutritionist, a home 
demonstration agent, and home economics 
teachers all explained to the school admin- 
istrators and lunchroom managers the con- 
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tribution which they could make to this 
program if called upon. 

At the evening session, presided over by the 
state superintendent of education, the par- 
ticipants were a county superintendent, a high 
school principal, a lunchroom manager, an 
officer of the state parent teacher association, 
and a classroom teacher. From the day’s 
sessions educators carried away an apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of the lunchroom to 
the total education of the child, and the lunch- 
room manager gained a new feeling of pride 
in her work. 

The lunchroom education program launched 
at this workshop will continue throughout the 
year. Supplementary materials are being 
prepared to aid the lunchroom manager, and 
methods of improving the child’s food habits 
through the co-operative efforts of the class- 
room teacher and the lunchroom manager 
are also being studied. 


Teaching Family Finance 


B. LILLIAN NELSON 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Back in depression days teaching family 
finance to homemaking students was equiva- 
lent to playing the childhood game “Dollar, 
dollar, who has the dollar?” 

Today, when dollars jingle so merrily and 
can buy so much of the glamour a girl’s heart 
desires, the objectives in our teaching must 
be to develop in young people ability to dis- 
tinguish between essentials and nonessentials 
in wartime living, and an understanding of 
why less than ever should be spent for per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Healthy pupil-teacher planning for the 
family finance unit has had interesting results 
in the Frontenac (Kansas) high school home- 
making class. Newspapers, magazines, and 
parents have also contributed. 


Budgeting for the Average Family 


Using as their problem an average local 
income for an average size family, the class 
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In Short 


studied budgeting. There was no protest but 
only interest when the class figured out a 20 
per cent reduction on the family income to take 
care of the federal income tax and followed 
that with a further 10 per cent reduction for 
war bonds. 

After that came a lively discussion of wise 
distribution of the remainder of the income 
for wartime living. The teacher’s only duty 
was to direct thinking into useful channels. 
The students discussed necessary versus un- 
necessary spending; decided upon ways of 
increasing or stretching war-depleted family 
incomes; set up evidences of good and poor 
spending habits; debated the question of 
borrowing; studied various account-keeping 
devices; delved into the mysteries of rationing; 
and threshed out the prickly question as to 
whether any family member was justified in 
demanding for himself the largest share of the 
income. 


Sue’s First Job 


Realizing that today’s youth goes early to 
work and that the weekly pay envelop should 
be wisely handled, the teacher directed the 
thinking of the class to the problem of Sue, 
a Frontenac girl, who had just obtained her 
first job in a shop in Pittsburg. 

Sue will receive $15 a week and have one 
week of vacation next July. She will live at 
home and ride to work on the bus, will pay 
her parents for food and shelter, but must eat 
lunch in Pittsburg six days a week. The 
class problem was to work out her budget. 

Fifteen dollars looked like a big sum of 
money to these girls, but when the pay-as- 
you-go reduction and the 10 per cent contri- 
bution for war stamps had been subtracted 
the girls recognized more clearly the diffi- 
culties confronting today’s money earner. 
Discussions concerned the fair amounts to be 
paid into the family purse for food and shelter, 
the number of home duties a working girl 
should perform, and what constituted an ade- 
quate lunch for a working girl. Family re- 
lationship problems and personal and family 
finance fitted in neatly. 
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One of the teacher’s objectives was to get 
the girls to follow up with account-keeping at 
home. Surprisingly enough, every girl de- 
cided to keep a personal expense account for 
several months, and a third of the class, nine 
months later, are continuing the work. The 
dominating class extravagance was between- 
meal refreshments. At first, there was much 
giggling over the “‘class sin,” but the end-of- 
the-month refreshment column total of several 
was viewed with amazed chagrin. Within two 
months every girl was trying to cut down 
candy and coke expenditures. 

Girls who worked in the neighboring city on 
Saturdays were led to see that a midday 
sandwich and coke at a drugstore made poor 
working equipment for long afternoons. 

In teaching personal and family finances to 
high school girls each problem must be personal 
and vital if the best possible results are to be 
achieved. Today’s school girls will be to- 
morrow’s spenders and the time for beginning 
to solve their problems is today. 


Ascorbic Acid and Insomnia 


HELEN B. BURTON and LAURA A. MILLER 
University of Oklahoma 


Two faculty women at the University of 
Oklahoma who are in normal health but fre- 
quently are troubled with insomnia were 
interested in checking their diets and excretions 
of ascorbic acid to see whether their intakes 
were sufficient or their needs were greater than 
those of normal sleepers and whether an 
increase in their intake of ascorbic acid would 
prevent insomnia. 

Their interest had been aroused by reports 
of research concerning insomnia and ascorbic 
acid intake. Maurer ef al. had found that 
mental patients suffering from insomnia were 
able to sleep normally when given ascorbic 
acid, while Karnosh felt from his study that 
ascorbic acid together with the B vitamins was 
more effective than sedatives in producing 
sleep, especially in elderly people. 
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Each of the two women used the same foods 
daily throughout the experimental period, fol- 
lowing her usual dietary habits, with average 
servings of both raw and cooked fruits and 
vegetables. Their diets varied in the choices 
and amounts of foods eaten but were the usual 
diets of these two women. 

A three-day pre-experimental period on the 
diets to be used was included. As experi- 
mentation showed the intakes to be fairly high, 
subject II followed the first experiment with 
one in which cooked and dried fruits were 
substituted for the raw ones and the raw 
vegetables were much reduced. 

All foods eaten were weighed and portions 
of all except those ordinarily considered poor 
sources of ascorbic acid were stored in covered 
glass jars in the refrigerator until analyzed. 
The 24hour samples of urine were kept in 
stoppered dark brown glass bottles in the 
refrigerator. For all samples every precaution 
was taken to avoid loss or destruction of the 
vitamin. The analyses were made as soon 
after collection or sampling as possible. The 
samples were prepared in the usual manner and 
analyzed by the indophenol or dye method. 
The dye solution was prepared twice weekly 
and standardized by the usual procedure. 

The intakes, judged by accepted standards, 
were fairly high, except for subject II during 
period 2. For subject I, they averaged 97 mg 
daily; for subject II, 119 mg during period 1, 
and 20 mg during period 2, when she substi- 
tuted cooked and dried fruits for raw ones and 
ate fewer raw vegetables. Excretions were 
also high even for subject II, when on the low 
intake. Subject I excreted daily an average 
of 70 mg; subject II, 99 mg during period 1 and 
26 mg during period 2. In every case the 
daily excretion was in excess of 13 mg, the 
amount some investigators consider minimal 
in normal individuals. 


Effect on Insomnia 


Subject I had three nights with less than four 
hours sleep and four with more than eight hours 
sleep during the experimental period. Sub- 
ject II had no restful nights during either 
period. For subject I the average excretion 
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after the wakeful nights was slightly less than 
after the restful nights. However, both the 
lowest and the highest excretions occurred af- 
ter the wakeful nights. 

The percentage of the intake excreted was 
high, averaging 72 per cent for subject I and 
81 per cent for subject II during period 1. 
When on the low intake, excretions for subject 
II were greater than intake, every day except 
two. This condition might indicate the pres- 
ence of reducing substances in the urine or a 
continuous loss of ascorbic acid from the tis- 
sues. As this low intake is not the amount 
ordinarily consumed by subject II, one would 
conclude that the conditions of period 1 are 
more nearly normal for her. 

Comparing these results with those of other 
studies, one finds the intakes and excretions 
of ascorbic acid similar. Apparently, these 
women require no greater amounts of ascorbic 
acid than do other subjects. 


NEA Home Economics 
Meeting 


BERENICE MALLORY 
U. S. Office of Education 


How can education help youth to attain 
happy and satisfying family life? This was 
the question considered in the afternoon 
session of the department of home economics 
of the National Education Association last 
July 4. 

Panel members agreed that educators must 
become more aware of the importance of edu- 
cation for family living as a part of general 
education for all; that home economics 
teaching must center attention on the living 
problems of boys and girls and their families; 
and that more ways must be found for parents, 
teachers, and pupils to work together. 

Dr. Laura W. Drummond, director of home 
economics at Pennsylvania State College, and 
one of the panel, urged flexibility in courses to 
provide realistic education for family living in 
1944. John H. Morgart, principal of the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
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In Short 


declared that the school must be community 
centered and that in a good home economics 
program the school and community work 
together. 

Jessie Stanton, chairman of the Baby Insti- 
tute of Station WJZ, made a plea for more op- 
portunities for education for the mothers of 
tomorrow and for collaboration among doc- 
tors, psychologists, home economists, and 
nursery school teachers to determine what 
needs to be done for children. 

Among other speakers were Faith M. Wil- 
liams, who discussed standards of living in 
wartime; James S. Plant, who spoke on “Get- 
ting Along with Others Today” and explained 
the psychological effects of war; and Carlotta 
C. Greer, head of the home economics depart- 
ment of the John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, who discussed the use of radio in home 
economics education. 


Freshman Food Likes' 


RUTH M. LEVERTON 
University of Nebraska 


In one of the orientation lectures during 
freshman week at the University of Nebraska, 
September 1943, the students were asked to 
check a questionnaire regarding their food 
likes. On the questionnaire were listed 50 
foods, opposite which were four columns 
headed “Willing to Eat Often,” “Willing to 
Eat Once a Week,” “Unwilling to Eat,” and 
“Have Never Tasted (to my knowledge).” 

Each student was asked to check the column 
which best described his feeling about each 
food. The questionnaire was not designed to 
include all common foods (white bread, ordi- 
nary meats, and desserts were omitted) but 
mainly those which were lost-cost and good 
nutritive bargains, such as skim milk and white 
potatoes, and foods about which there were 
definite prejudices, such as kidneys, brains, 
margarine, and the most common vegetables 
and fruits. 

1 Published with the approval of the director of the 


Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station as Paper 
No. 360 Journal Series. 
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Questionnaires were checked by 110 girls 
and 56 boys. The most pertinent findings: 

1. There was no one food that all the boys 
and all the girls were willing to eat often. 

2. All the boys were willing to drink whole 
milk often, but only 84 per cent of the girls 
expressed such willingness. 

3. The five foods that the greatest number 
of boys were willing to eat often were: milk, 
white potatoes, whole wheat bread, green peas, 
and apples; whereas the greatest number of 
girls were willing to eat often apples, oranges, 
raw tomatoes, leaf lettuce, and whole wheat 
bread. 

This tendency for the girls to prefer the 
fruits and vegetables or foods high in cellu- 
lose, whereas the boys preferred the ones 
higher in energy, persisted throughout the 
answers. As an example, 20 per cent of the 
girls but only 5 per cent of the boys were un- 
willing to eat oatmeal. 

4. The boys agreed with the girls on the 
four vegetables they liked best: white pota- 
toes, green peas, raw tomatoes, and leaf 
lettuce; but fifth in popularity was green beans 
for the boys and carrots for the girls. 

5. Foods most often checked by the boys as 
“unwilling to eat” were buttermilk, parsnips, 
turnips, kidneys, tongue; by the girls, butter- 
milk, squash, turnips, kidneys, margarine. 

6. Unwillingness to eat margarine was ex- 
pressed by 27 per cent of the boys and 37 per 
cent of the girls; 20 per cent of the boys and 12 
per cent of the girls were willing to eat it often; 
and 21 per cent of the boys and girls said that 
to their knowledge they had never tasted 
margarine. 

7. Nine per cent of the boys and 20 per cent 
of the girls were unwilling to drink skim milk. 

8. Of the boys 8 per cent checked no foods 
that they were unwilling to eat, as compared 
with 4 per cent of the girls. Fifteen per cent 
of the boysand 25 percent of the girls checked 
more than ten foods which they were unwilling 
to eat. 

9. Twenty-two per cent of both boys and 
girls expressed unwillingness to eat spinach 
and liver, and only 45 per cent were willing 
to eat them often. 
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10. Only 4 per cent of either boys or girls 
were unwilling to eat eggs. 

11. The same foods—kidneys, brains, ruta- 
bagas, and margarine—were checked most 
frequently as “have never tasted” by the boys 
and girls. The percentage of students that 
had never tasted these ranged from 21 per cent 
for margarine to 45 per cent for kidneys. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the students checked 
less than six foods that they had never tasted. 


Pooled Orders in Texas 


MYRTLE MURRAY 
Texas Extension Service 


The farm families of Texas have launched a 
comparatively new method of distribution— 
that of buying products directly from the pro- 
ducers and importers—so that handling pooled 
orders is now a definite part of the work of 
marketing committees of county home demon- 
stration councils. 

Reports from 109 counties show that by 
September 1, 26,041 families had bought 
28,8683 dozen pineapples at an average cost of 
$3.19 per dozen. Much of the fruit was eaten 
fresh, but 599,544 pints of pineapple and 
103,000 pints of juice were also canned—aver- 
aging 27 pints per family and saving 22,592,045 
blue points; 76 pints were stored in freezer 
lockers. 

Early in the year, as the extension home 
industries specialist, I talked with the pine- 
apple importers and explained how the 
marketing committees handled pooled orders. 
In April I sent to county home demonstration 
agents a list of importers willing to handle 
pooled orders, including two pineapple im- 
porters. The chairman of the county council 
marketing committee then got in touch with 
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the farm families through the club marketing 
chairman or through committee chairmen to 
find out how many families would buy pine- 
apples if prices were reasonable. 

The council committee then asked importers 
to state prices and local dealers to make bids. 
As soon as prices were set, each chairman listed 
the families ordering the pineapples, collected 
the money and deposited it in the bank, then 
placed the order. Some orders were pooled 
through a local dealer, but most of the pine- 
apples were bought directly from the importer. 
Newspapers, local radio stations, and movie 
theaters helped with publicity. A _ small 
amount was usually added to the cost of each 
dozen to take care of expenses such as tele- 
grams and stationery. 

Early in the spring some West Texas coun- 
ties bought fresh vegetables and citrus fruit 
through pooled orders; in August, peaches, 
pears, apples, and tomatoes. 


The Not-So-Rosy Side 

But not everything is rosy in getting fruit 
and vegetables through pooled orders. Some- 
times when the chairmen are slow in listing 
orders and collecting money the prices change. 
Sometimes the trucks do not arrive on time. 
Nevertheless the farm families think the pool- 
ing worth while. 

More food than any other commodity is 
bought thus. By pooling orders with neigh- 
bors farm families not only save money but 
also get protective foods not otherwise avail- 
able. Buying fresh foods directly from the 
producer, quickly transported, results in hav- 
ing foods rich in vitamin content. 

The local dealer usually cannot afford to buy 
perishable products in such large quantities 
unless he knows prompt payment for the 
products is guaranteed. 


You Think What You Eat 


“What you think about depends on what you eat and not on the books you 
read,” declared T. C. Barnes of the Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
in a paper... . Brain waves. ..are greatly influenced by the concentration of 
sugar in the blood. . . . These waves are produced by a complex chemical, acetyl- 
choline.—Science News Letter, September 30, 1944. 
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Introducing Miss Massey 


She’s a petite blonde—is Lelia Massey, our 
new executive secretary—blue eyed, with more 
than a hint of red in her fluffy hair, and with 
a fresh, effervescent humor. She came to 
headquarters office the first of September to 
take over that important position in the 
AHEA. 

Last year, as you know, Gladys Wyckoff 
handled the work of that office in addition to 
her job as field secretary, primarily because 
Uncle Sam had appealed to the American 
public to curtail travel, and it seemed the 
patriotic thing for Miss Wyckoff to “stay 
put” at headquarters—do what she could to 
help state associations by letters rather than 
by personal calls. The uncertainty of the 
AHEA’s wartime budget, too, was a factor 
in the decision to ask her to take over both 
jobs for that year. Now that conditions 
have eased she is again devoting her full time 
to problems in the field, and is working directly 
with state associations. 


Her Family, Her Education 


To return to Miss Massey.... 

She was fifth in a family of eight children, 
six girls and two boys, and her father was a 
Mississippi schoolman. Parents, grand- 
parents, and great-grandparents on both sides 
had been Mississippians, and their own fore- 
bears were all from the South. 

Miss Massey’s work, however, has taken 
her to widely separated sections of the nation. 
After receiving her bachelor’s degree in home 
economics at the Mississippi State College 
for Women and teaching in high schools of the 
state she went to the University of Minnesota 
for her master’s degree in home economics 
education—and membership in Omicron Nu. 
She has also studied at Iowa State College and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Her teaching since then has been chiefly in 
the North: in the University of Washington, 
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New York University, and Montana State 
College. 


Curricular Studies, Association Work 


She was head of the teacher-training depart- 
ment of the Montana State College and in 
1937 became that state’s first full-time state 
supervisor of home economics education. 
Montana’s present curricular study guide was 
prepared and published under her direction, 
and her greatest interest probably has been 
in curriculum study programs. When she left 
Montana in 1940 to become one of New York’s 
state supervisors of home economics education, 
she concerned herself particularly with such 
studies. For the last two summers she has 
conducted curriculum workshops at New York 
University for teachers of the state. 

As for her Association work, she served as 
vice-president of the Mississippi State Home 
Economics Association (when she was itinerant 
teacher trainer at her alma mater) and was 
president of the Montana Association. For 
the last two years she was chairman of the 
AHEA’s department of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

As for her work with other groups, in Mon- 
tana she served on the PTA board and was an 
active member of the maternal and child wel- 
fare council of the State Health Department. 
She has also worked closely with women’s 
clubs. 

QED: The AHEA is lucky to have as its 
new executive secretary a woman of Miss 
Massey’s qualifications. 


AHEA’s Dynamic Program 


To a new executive secretary the year ahead 
looks very challenging. We can be proud of 
the accomplishments of the Association in the 
past, but if we are to be effective in the post- 
war period, we must carry out a yet more 
dynamic program of work in 1944-45. De- 
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cisions made and accomplishments achieved 
this year will have significant effect on the 
years ahead. They will require much thought 
and the best effort of home economists to “‘de- 
velop and promote standards of home and 
family life that will best further individual 
and social welfare.” 


An Expanding Field 


The AHEA has an expanding program in 
progress. Its new art division will undoubt- 
edly supply us with guides to more attractive 
and livable postwar homes. Committees are 
at work on other professional interests of 
Association members, among them standard- 
ization of membership requirements, postwar 
developments, apprentice training, and a 
broader and more active college and high 
school club program. 

Among the new committees appointed at 
the Chicago meeting is one on permanent 
headquarters. If you could see the rows of 
good books housed in a small space and beg- 
ging not to be discarded from an excellent 
home economics library, the lack of necessary 
office space to do a job or to enjoy doing it in 
an attractive, homey, artistic room (as one 
would expect in the headquarters office), you 
would recognize the need for speedy action to 
get for the AHEA a permanent headquarters. 
You will soon be hearing from the chairman 
of the permanent headquarters committee 
suggestions of ways in which state associations 
and individual members can make such head- 
quarters a reality. 


Paging State Associations 


All state associations must shift quickly 
into high gear for organized and individual 
effort to make the 1944-45 program of work 
alive and effective. Five major lines of work 
in need of immediate and continuous action 
are: (1) Interpret the functions of family life 
in a democratic society and help families to 
perform these functions with increasing suc- 
cess and satisfaction. (2) Participate in social 
action, in co-operation with business, labor, 
educational, health, and welfare groups. (3) 
Study and interpret legislation affecting family 
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well-being and support measures endorsed by 
the AHEA. (4) Promote better living levels 
for families in other countries. (5) Strengthen 
home economics. 

The program of work, the legislative pro- 
gram, and the resolutions committee’s report 
found in the September issue of the JOURNAL 
indicate the breadth of the Association’s 
interest and plans for attaining its objectives. 
Study the entire program of work and let the 
headquarters staff know of ways they can help 
individuals and organized groups further this 
action program of AHEA. In this action 
program you will find the 1944-45 conception 
of “what home economics stands for.” It is 
thrilling when you envision it in opera- 
tion. It can be a reality if every Associa- 
tion member works toward its accomplish- 
ment.—LELIA Massey, Executive Secretary. 


Association Forensics 


A new feature is being launched on pages 
562 to 567 of this issue of the JouRNAL: a 
forum for discussion of controversial subjects. 
In succeeding numbers other questions will 
be debated, though usually by two persons 
rather than four, because of the paper shortage. 

Regardless of space limitations, however, 
we’re loathe to dismiss questions after one brief 
airing. Therefore, we shall publish in the 
January number some of the best letters (or 
parts of them) taking issue with or supple- 
menting arguments of the four debaters on 
AHEA’s legislative activities. 

We’d like also to get letters suggesting topics 
for discussion in later numbers and debaters 
thereon. It would seem to us that no subject 
is too “hot” for debate, though some may be 
too big for handling under wartime space 
limitations. The purpose of the forum is to 
present both sides of controversial subjects 
in order to determine the wisdom of various 
policies—past, present, or future. 

So write us. Beginning with the January 
issue we hope to have as a regular feature 
of the Journat “Letters to the Editor.” 
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New Books... 









Everyday Living. By Jesste W. Harris, Mr- 
DRED T. TATE, AND IDA A. ANDERS. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944, 456 pp., 
$1.88. 

Home economics teachers will find this book 
helpful in developing their program in home man- 
agement and family and social relationships. The 
book is divided into four units each of which 
contains topics vital to everyday living: You and 
Others, You and Your Surroundings, You and 
Your Clothes, Sharing in Food Planning and 
Preparation. The direct approach of the first 
two units is challenging, and the illustrations are 
especially effective. Many chapters begin with a 
key question to stimulate thought and class dis- 
cussion. Each chapter ends with a splendid list 
of topics for class discussion and suggested ac- 
tivities. 

The last two units are factual and in standard 
textbook style, with clear and concise directions, 
tried recipes, and the like. As a beginning text- 
book it is well adapted to the adolescent boy and 
girl. 

The authors are outstanding in their work, and 
the book is based on their long and valuable ex- 
perience in dealing with young people.—Mary 
FAULKNER, Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Baltimore Public Schools. 


A Tentative Statement Concerning Home Eco- 
nomics in Junior Colleges. By IvOL SPAFFORD, 
ANNA BANKS, EILEEN ELLIOTT, WYLLE MCNEAL, 
MARGARET PRITCHARD, and RuBy SIMPSON. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1944, 84 pp., $1.50. 

This monograph, prepared by a committee of 
the department of colleges and universities of the 
AHEA at the request of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, should be very helpful to ad- 
ministrators, curriculum workers in junior colleges, 
and teachers of home economics in junior colleges 
and also lower divisions of degree-granting colleges. 

The authors have not presented a definite 
curriculum but rather a challenging philosophy 
of home economics at the junior college level, 
stressing the need for ‘‘each junior college to study 
its own problems, know its own students and its 
own community, set its own purposes, and develop 
its own program to the end that the young men 
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and women it serves may be better able to meet 
their own personal problems, live more successfully 
with their families, and carry on their job as home- 
makers, wage-earners and citizens with greater 
personal and social satisfaction.” 

Material to help accomplish the above objectives 
is presented and also an extensive bibliography. 
Each chapter has descriptions of what different 
junior colleges are doing along the line discussed. 

Perhaps a little more definite help might have 
been included for the teacher in the one-teacher 
department. 

The book is challenging and thought-provoking, 
an excellent contribution to an educational field 
for which so little research has been done and so 
little material written. It should be a “must- 
have” for all home economics teachers in junior 
colleges.—SAIDEE E. Stark, Sacramento Junior 
College. 


Management in Daily Living. By Ruts L. 
Bonpve. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, 263 pp., $2.50. 

This book presents the basic principles of man- 
agement of the home and daily living, with many 
practical applications of these principles and with 
excellent charts, illustrations, and footnotes to 
substantiate them. 

The author intended this book for use in the 
college home management course which has no 
prerequisite, one which gives the general college 
student as well as home economics majors ap- 
preciation of the role of management in the at- 
tainment of individual and family goals. But it 
could also be used successfully in senior high 
school classes or in orientation courses for home 
economics freshmen. 

It would also be helpful to the young home- 
maker with little previous training in management 
of time, energy, and money. 

The author’s references to successful man- 
agement in big businesses are good, for many 
methods used by business can be applied to the 
management of the home and of one’s personal 
life. 

The questions and problems at the end of the 
chapters and the appendix stimulate further 
thinking on principles of management.—Mkrs. 
Curry N. ENGLAND, University of Maryland. 
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Teachers for Our Times. By THe COMMISSION 
ON TEACHER EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
CounciL ON Epucation. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944, 179 pp., 
$2. 

This scholarly preliminary report deals with two 
questions: What is the social significance of teach- 
ing and teacher education? What are the qualities 
that should be sought for in teachers who are to 
guide the nation’s young people during the next 
generation? Since the Commission is a nation- 
wide, co-operative project in experimentation, 
demonstration, and evaluation of new concepts of 
education, it has been able to present a splendid, 
thorough discussion of these problems. Some 
fifty individual colleges, universities, and public 
school systems—a representative group for the 
country—actively participated in this three-year 
co-operative study of teacher education. 

This book is excellent for those professionaily 
interested in teacher education and is not too 
academic for the layman whose support is so 
essential to the functioning of education, and who 
believes, as the Commission holds, that the purpose 
of teacher education is to produce good teachers, 
that excellence in a teacher is relative to the tasks 
that he ought to perform, and that those tasks 
should be determined with reference to the chang- 
ing needs of children and the society in which the 
teaching is to be done.—LorettTa HuBER1z, W o0d- 
row Wilson High School, South Bend, Indiana. 


Child Development. By Marion E. BRECKEN- 
RIDGE and E. Lee Vincent. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1943, 592 pp., $3.25. 
This is not “just another book” in the field of 

child development. Although the purpose is to 
give a better understanding of the school-age 
child, sufficient space is given to preschool develop- 
ment and to behavior in adulthood to give a good 
picture of growth. 

Four chapters are a unique contribution of this 
book: interrelatedness of growth; home, school, 
church, camps; further community factors; and 
the final chapter, summary of growth achieve- 
ments. Interrelatedness of growth is emphasized 
throughout the book. The summary chapter 
analyzes characteristics needed by adults to meet 
the demands of life and shows how growth at each 
age level makes a contribution. The two chapters 
on home and community influences have been 
extremely useful in helping students understand 
the importance of integrated community planning 
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if adequate opportunities for growth are to be 
within the reach of all children. 

The liberal use of charts and diagrams makes for 
clarification and interesting reading. The ques- 
tions for study at the end of each chapter are a 
valuable guide to securing firsthand information 
concerning child growth. 

One of the most important features of the book 
is the extensive bibliography of 806 references. 
This book should be invaluable for parents, stu- 
dents, school personnel, church workers, nurses, 
social workers, and physicians.—Lyp1a V. Swan- 
SON, Jowa State College. 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By ROBERT 
G. Foster. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944, 314 pp., $2.50. 

In an unusually interesting manner the author 
here sets forth basic facts related to successful 
family life and conveys the feeling that, along 
with knowledge, “friendliness patterns” and other 
personality traits are essential parts of good 
family relationships. 

The subject matter has been selected carefully 
for interest and practical value, and interesting 
case studies illustrate some of the patterns of 
human behavior. 

Areas considered include personal development 
in relation to marriage, courtship, mate selection, 
the first year of marriage, personality factors in 
relationships, sex, money, management, the com- 
ing of children, family development, crises and 
human relationships, the individual and society, 
marriage and the family in wartime, and what lies 
ahead. 

The appendix contains stimulating questions 
and exercises, of value to anyone using the book 
as a text in family relationship classes. 

The book will appeal to young people of college 
age and to those working with young people.— 
Mrs. VERA BRANDON, Oregon State College. 


In Search of Maturity. By Fritz KUNKEL. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943, 292 pp., 
$2.75. 

This book is addressed to everyone puzzled by 
his own problems and by the riddles of the con- 
temporary world. 

The first part, which shows how medical science, 
psychology, and religion explain deviations in 
behavior and contribute to wholesome readjust- 
ment, is simply and clearly presented for the 


general reader. The body of the book, however, 
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is too technical for readers not well versed in 
psychoanalytical concepts. 

Part two traces the development from the 
“original we-feeling” of the new-born baby to the 
“creative we-experience” of the mature person- 
ality. The author recognizes the individual’s 
need for fellowship and his readiness to function 
as a member of a group and tries to help him 
develop the we-experience of the family as the 
basis of brotherhood and mutual responsibility. 

The stages of growth from the “unconscious 
of the past’’ to the conscious alignment with the 
“unconscious of the future” are described both in 
terms of depth psychology and of religion. 

The third part of the book discusses the prob- 
lems of self-education from the point of view of 
depth-psychology and includes and expands the 
author’s earlier works on this subject. In this 
systematic presentation the reader is referred to 
the earlier books for practical application. 

“The human predicament is obvious. We 
misunderstand, misuse, and repress the creative 
powers which are intrusted to us. They turn 
into the negative and destroy us unless we find a 
way out.” The way out is traced in terms of the 
New Testament, and these terms are translated 
into the self-educative process of depth-psychology. 

Creativity, freedom, and faith are developed 
as three principles of human life; polarity, tolerance, 
and forgiveness as the three principles of practical 
work in religious self-education—a process that 
involves confessional meditation and positive 
training. 

Because the reviewer shares whole-heartedly 
the author’s basic assumption—that the services 
of medical science, psychology, and religion natu- 
rally supplement each other—she worked hope- 
fully through the book. Hidden in its technical 
language there may be the key to the solution of 
man’s problems, but this reviewer could not find 
it. And she recalled the comment of a psycho- 
analyst acquaintance: “It seems strange to me that 
I can never find in Dr. Kiinkel’s books the kind 
of help which individuals apparently get in per- 
sonal contacts with him as teacher and analyst.” — 
Mrs. EruHet B. Warinc, Cornell University. 


Institutions Serving Children. By Howarp W. 
HopxirK. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1944, 244 pp., $2. 

While home economists are primarily concerned 
with the normal family in its natural home setting, 
this book on caring for children outside their own 
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family circle should hold vital interest for them. 
It deals with the need for institutions to care for 
children and the development of such institutions 
through the years; their organization and admin- 
istration; the staff, including qualifications and 
training as well as living and working conditions 
affecting them; the care of the children; and 
analyzing and evaluating such institutions. Thus 
it gives the general reader understanding of the 
many aspects of the problem. 

The emphasis is upon the small unit caring for 
twenty or fewer children in cottages simulating 
as nearly as possible the normal family with well 
chosen houseparents supplemented by an over-all 
staff with specialized skills. This allows for 
children of varying ages and both sexes to live 
together, thus avoiding the separation of brothers 
and sisters and providing a more normal environ- 
ment. Building plans of a few institutions of 
this type are included. But in practice such a 
plan is far from general. 

The author is executive director of the Child 
Welfare League of America and has had wide 
experience backed by careful study of the entire 
problem, which gives the book authenticity. His 
style is clear and the book is easily read.—Mrs. 
BLANCHE HEDRICK RAFFERTY, Canton, Illinois. 


Consumer Problems in Wartime. Edited by 
KENNETH DAMERON. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1944, 672 pp., $3.75. 
About half of this book written by 25 experts 

in the fields of economics, marketing, and home 

economics is devoted to inflation, rationing, tax- 
ation, investment, the marketing system, and 
government agencies. The other half deals with 

“Consumer Skills and Their Application to Specific 

Goods.” 

A chapter each is devoted to household man- 
agement, buymanship, care and use of consumers’ 
goods, health, nutrition, purchase and selection 
of food, meat shopping, housing, household equip- 
ment, home furnishings, textiles and clothing, 
fashion, footwear, personal care, automobiles, 
and recreation. The first half is an “explanation” 
of situations arising in a wartime economy; the 
second, almost entirely “rules and directions’”’ for 
purchase and use of specific goods. 

Since so many topics are covered by so many 
authors the discussion of each topic is necessarily 
limited and the treatment varies. The authors 
have in some cases presented well the most perti- 
nent problems of consumers in wartime. Some 
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of the discussion is on the level of university 
students; some, of high school students. 

The section “The Consumer and the Marketing 
System” is least satisfactory from the standpoint 
of home economists—and of most marketing 
experts. Although the chapters on retailing and 
wartime advertising are straightforward presenta- 
tions of problems involved, a rather subtle, though 
perhaps unconscious, defense of business practices 
sometimes criticized by consumers is introduced 
elsewhere. The discussion of grades and of “‘de- 
scriptive” and “informative” labeling is very con- 
fusing and in some cases misleading, as in the state- 
ment that “Consumers may choose between brand 
marks and grade designations.’’—JEssie V. COLEs, 
University of California. 


Care of Food Service Equipment. By A Com- 
MITTEE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION OF 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION. Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1944, 86 
pp., $1.50. 

This timely brochure provides dietitians and 
food service managers with valuable information 
on the care of equipment and how to operate it 
economically and efficiently. As the authors 
suggest, it will be extremely useful both as a refer- 
ence book and a permanent record of the purchase 
and maintenance of equipment in any food service 
department. 

The material is presented in a condensed form, 
and the directions are clearly enough stated to be 
used in instructing employees in the care of 
equipment. 

The bibliography lists names of manufacturers 
of food service equipment. Practical record forms 
and blank sheets for the manufacturer’s sketch of 
each piece of equipment are provided.—ANNA 
Marie Driscoi., University of Utah. 


Health and First Aid. By Morris FIsHBEIN and 
Lestre W. Irwin. New York: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1944, 372 pp., $1.60. 

The first—and much the better—half of this 
small book is concerned with health. It is simply 
written and has a very good chapter on the effects 
of coffee, tea, cocoa, and alcohol. Particularly 
interesting is the presentation of the caloric value 
of alcohol drinks and of various cola beverages. 
The discussion of the effect of tobacco on health 
is enlightening and includes some very recent 
research data. 

The second half discusses first aid in the usual 
manner. 
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The book would serve as an excellent text for 
high school students in hygiene or first aid. It 
would be a handy book, too, for a mother because 
of helpful discussions of hygienic measures for 
prevention of the spread of infections and treat- 
ment of simple wounds.—SuSANNE THOMPSON, 
Louisiana State University. 


Soybeans, from Soup fo Nuts. By ANNIE WIL- 
LIAMS-HELLER and JOSEPHINE McCarrnuy. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1944, 119 pp., 
$1.25. 

This timely recipe book extols the physiological 
and culinary merits of the soybean and gives 
something of the history of the various soybean 
products in the first chapter. 

General directions for the preparation of fresh 
green soybeans, dried soybeans, soybean sprouts, 
soybean milk, soybean curd, soybean flakes, and 
soybean grits precede the wide variety of recipes. 
The authors have unwisely recommended that 
“soy grits and flakes may be used either cooked 
or uncooked as a ‘cold’ cereal,” as these products 
are generally considered more palatable in com- 
bination with other foods. 

Most of the recipes call for dried soybeans as the 
basic ingredient and offer an excellent variety of 
flavor combinations. Conspicuously fewer in 
number are the recipes for the use of fresh green 
soybeans and soybean products—the flour and 
grits.—Mary E. Kirkpatrick, U. S. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Book: Menus, 
Marketing Lists and Recipes. By the PrRINci- 
PAL OF Miss FARMER’s SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
Inc. One Volume Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944, 944 pp., $2.49. 

In this, a yearbook for planning and prepara- 
tion of appetizing and well-balanced meals, the 
author has devised a simple and interesting way 
of presenting her ideas. 

For those inexperienced in home-building the 
suggestions on stocking a cupboard, what and how 
much to buy, as well as how to prepare the food, 
can be relied on. For the more experienced 
homemaker and the working woman whose time 
is limited there are helpful suggestions for selection 
of foods within budget limitations. Leftovers 
are given effective consideration. 

A comprehensive work, the book recognizes 
wartime restrictions and points the way within 
those restrictions to well-balanced, pleasing meals. 
—Hazet W. Lapp, University of Maryland. 
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What farm families expect of hospitals and 
doctors, C. R. Rorem. Hosp. 18, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 37-39. 

A three-day conference on medical care and 
health services for rural people held in Chicago in 
April under the auspices of the Farm Foundation was 
attended by representatives of farm organizations 
and technical specialists. The need for qualified 
physicians in rural areas was recognized, and pre- 
payment plans as a means of insuring the presence 
of a physician were discussed. The conference 
expressed preference for voluntary action in any 
planning program and for reliance upon current 
local funds rather than state or federal resources, 
when taxation is needed to finance medical care and 
hospitalization. —J. L. P. 


Cost of clothing for moderate-income families, 
E. D. Scnett and L. M. Wess. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 59, No. 1 (July 1944), pp. 161-178. 
Changes in the cost of clothing to city wage 

earners and clerical workers since 1913 have been 

measured by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Clothing costs had increased 117.7 per cent during 

4 years and 7 months after the start of the first 

World War. During that length of time in the 

present war the rise was 36.3 per cent—indicating 

that government price controls have been partially 
successful. Nearly all of the recent advance traces 
to the disappearance of lower price lines. 

The changes between September 15, 1939, and 
March 15, 1944, ranged from an increase of 2 per 
cent in men’s neckties to more than 105 per cent 
for women’s cotton house dresses. All items of 
women’s cotton wearing apparel in the index show 
above average increases since 1939. 

Though prices of woolen cloth have remained 
substantially unchanged since 1943, the cost of 
woolen clothing at retail has continued to advance. 
Retail prices of cotton clothing have shown the 
largest advance of all components of the clothing 
index. As with wool, there was no basic increase 
in prices of cotton textiles during 1943; the con- 


tinued price advance has resulted almost entirely 
from the unavailability of lower price lines. The 
rayon index advanced 5.2 per cent, as contrasted 
with 11.4 per cent for cotton articles and 9.0 per 
cent for woolen articles. 

The index of retail prices of footwear increased 
28.4 per cent from June 1939 to March 1944, 
Women’s girdles have shown a large advance in 
cost. Shoe repair and dry cleaning costs showed a 
more gradual advance than the wearing apparel 
groups. The index of men’s clothing and women’s 
clothing costs have differed only slightly. 

Methods of setting up specifications for the 
collection of retail prices and the determining of the 
indexes are discussed as well as government regula- 
tions affecting the quality of clothing and shoes 
priced for the Cost-of-Living Index.—M. A. L. 


The uniform savings loan plan, G. W. TAYLorR 
ET AL. Tomorrow's Town 2, No. 4 (Aug. 1944), 
pp. 2-4. 

This is a symposium presenting arguments for 
and against a plan for financing home ownership 
suggested by the U. S. Savings and Loan League’s 
Postwar Program Committee. The plan as 
presented is preliminary, to be improved and ap- 
proved at the League’s annual meeting this fall. 

The outstanding features of the plan are its 
provisions for gearing payments to variations in 
the home buyer’s earnings, in order to reduce 
hardship in time of depression. This would be 
achieved by (1) encouraging prepayments on the 
mortgage in good times to allow temporary lapse 
of payments in hard times, (2) allowing short-time 
deferment of payments during sickness, etc., 
after a certain time, even though no prepayments 
were made, and (3) advancing additional funds 
for upkeep and repair without the expense of re- 
financing. The plan also includes provision for 
lower interest rates than usual, decreasing as the 
amount of the loan is reduced, and for management 
of the property of owners who must move to dif- 
ferent localities —E. G. H. 
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Installment buying by city consumers in 1941. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 58, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 1289-1291. 

Data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reveal that installment purchases were unusually 
large in 1941, as consumers anticipated wartime 
shortages. About one-third of urban consumers 
purchased goods and services on the installment 
plan that year. More than half of these install- 
ment buyers had incomes between $1,000 and 
$2,500. Wage earners, predominant in the lower- 
and middle-income groups, used installment credit 
more than did salaried workers or the self- 
employed. Consumers whose incomes were larger 
in 1941 than in 1940 used installment credit more 
than did those whose incomes had declined or had 
not changed. 

Though installment buyers spent more than 
others in the same income group, they partially 
offset the higher expenditures for automobiles, 
furnishings and equipment, and clothing by lower 
expenditures for other goods and services. Ap- 
parently installment credit is more judiciously used 
than is often assumed. 

BLS Bulletin 773, Installment Buying by City 
Consumers, by Reavis Cox, gives a more detailed 
discussion.—D. N. C. 


Dietary levels in the United States in the early 
1940s, E. F. Porparp. Med.Woman’s J. 51, 
No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 26-29. 

In the early forties, increases in consumption of 
milk, citrus fruit, and green and yellow vegetables 
resulted in higher levels for most of the nutrients 
in the average diet than in the 1930's or earlier. 
This is shown by two types of studies: family 
dietary surveys and studies of over-all per capita 
food supplies based on statistics of production, 
import, export, and stocks. 

These studies indicate increases in the supply of 
calcium and riboflavin from higher consumption 
of milk, which averaged about a quart and a half 
more per person per week in 1943 than in 1920. 
Ascorbic acid values in the early forties were 
higher, due to increased consumption of tomatoes 
and citrus fruit. Increases in the level of iron, 
thiamin, and niacin in the diet appeared about 
1942, when the effects of enrichment of bread and 
flour began to appear. 
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The Consumer Purchases Study of 1936 indi- 
cated that half of the families then had diets below 
National Research Council recommendations for 
calcium, ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin. 
A large-scale dietary study in the spring of 1942 
showed much improvement in family diets but 
suggested that more than half of the families did 
not meet recommended allowances for riboflavin. 

Calculations based on the 1943 food supply show 
the relative importance of different food groups as 
sources of nutrients. They show, for example, 
that grain products furnish as much protein in the 
average diet as meat, poultry, fish, while milk 
runs a Close third.—B. F. 


Family food consumption in the United States. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Misc. Pub. 550, 1944, 157 pp. 

This publication reports on the food consumed 
in USA homes in the spring of 1942 by families 
and single persons representative of the entire 
civilian housekeeping population. Quantities and 
money value of specified food items and food 
groups consumed per family per week and the 
percentage of households consuming them are 
given for income groups in the USA as a whole and 
separately for nonfarm, urban, rural nonfarm, and 
farm communities. The nutritive value of the 
diets is given in terms of daily averages per 
person and per nutrition unit. 

Data indicate that families were faring better 
in the spring of 1942 than they were in 1936, the 
time of the last nation-wide dietary survey, and 
that the national average for the nutritive value 
of the food as brought into family kitchens in the 
spring of 1942 appeared to be as good or better 
than the dietary allowances recommended by the 
National Research Council. Yet the food actually 
eaten probably failed to meet these allowances in 
thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin and perhaps in 
ascorbic acid because of wasteful ways of storing, 
cooking, and serving foods. Families in the 
low-income groups, of course, had the most un- 
satisfactory diets. Diets of low-income city fam- 
ilies tended to be short also in food energy and 
calcium. The diets of farm families were less 
affected by money income as they could raise much 
of their food.—S. F. A. 
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Frozen tomatoes not too good, juice has pos- 
sibilities, WESTERN REGIONAL RESEARCH LAB- 
ORATORY, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Food Ind. 16, No. 8 (Aug. 1944), pp. 87-88. 
Tomatoes frozen whole or sectioned collapse 

severely when thawed and tend to have a sharp, 

strong flavor. 

For freezing, a mild, sweet, highly colored 
variety of low-acid tomato, high in pulp content, 
is recommended. Liquid-tight, air-resistant con- 
tainers are required. Blanching appears un- 
necessary. 

Frozen tomato juice has a good color and a 
pleasant flavor somewhat different from that of 
canned juice. Sound, well-ripened, and fully- 
colored tomatoes are suitable for making frozen 
tomato juice. The hot-break method—heating 
the tomatoes to 185° to 195°F before pressing out 
the juice—is recommended. 


Comparative study of steam and hot water 
blanching, D. Metnick, M. HocuBERG, and B. 
L. Oser. Food Research9, No. 2 (March-April 
1944), pp. 148-153. 

The influence of hot water (100°C) and of steam 
(100°C) blanching of green snap beans upon the 
enzymes indophenol oxidase, peroxidase, catalase, 
and ascorbic acid oxidase was evaluated in this 
study. 

Hot water blanching was the more effective in 
destroying the natural enzymes in snap beans. 
Three minutes in hot water or five minutes in 
steam were necessary for complete inactivation of 
the enzymes. 

In hot water blanching much of the soluble 
nutrients of the vegetables is lost in the blanching 
water. Loss of these constituents during steam 
blanching is not significant. 

Steam blanching, although it requires a longer 
time, is therefore superior to hot water blanching. 


Probable consumer acceptance of dehydrated 
foods, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Market- 
ing & Transportation Situation (July 1944), 
pp. 1-11. 

A survey was conducted in Chicago to determine 
the probable domestic market for dehydrated 
foods after the war. Dehydrated diced white 
potatoes, riced white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
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beets, carrots, cranberries, milk, and eggs were 
given in sample lots of 3 each to a cross section of 
450 housewives. 

A large proportion of housewives appeared to be 
definitely unprejudiced against dehydrated foods 
and willing to consider them with competitive 
foods when making purchases. About 57 per cent 
of the housewives said they would be willing to buy 
dehydrated foods if they were on the market. 
Cranberries, eggs, and sweet potatoes seemed most 
likely to be purchased. Beets, milk, carrots, dried 
and riced potatoes were next in order of preference. 


Eating quality and some aspects of composition 
of turnip greens at successive stages of 
growth, J. Wurracre, G. S. Fraps, S. H. Yar- 
NELL, and A. G. OBERG. Food Research 9, 
No. 1 (Jan.—Feb. 1944), pp. 42-55. 

Turnip greens of the Seven Tops variety were 
grown in two fall seasons and harvested over a 
period of 5 weeks from the first crop and over 8} 
weeks from the second crop. Samples were sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis, tested for tenderness 
with a Warner-Bratzler shearing device, and 
judged for palatability after cooking. 

In the fresh greens, water content decreased with 
age; but protein, fat, nitrogen-free extract, total 
ash, calcium, phosphorous, and iron increased. 

Toughness of raw stems, leaf blades, and stems 
with leaf lobes increased with age, but at each 
stage toughness of these parts was similar. 

The eating quality was not related to stage of 
growth, whether tested by families or by foods 
classes. Home economics students and instructors 
rated greens cooked in 3 or 6 cups of water to 3 
pound of raw greens higher in tenderness, degree of 
bitterness, and characteristic turnip greens flavor 
than other lots from the same sample cooked in 4 
or 1 cup of water. One quart of water to 1 pound 
of raw greens was recommended. 

Cooking time, which in household practice 
varies from 13 minutes to 2 hours and 20 minutes, 
should be the shortest time required to tender 
greens, in order to conserve nutritive value. 


Effect of freezing on utilization of canned goods, 
H. R. Smirn and K. R. Smitn. Food Research 
9, No. 1 (Jan.—Feb. 1944), pp. 66-75. 

To determine changes occurring in canned foods 
when they are frozen due to exposure to severe 
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winter temperatures, tests were conducted on 35 
different canned products packed in tin containers. 

Canned foods containing cooked starch showed 
a difference in texture due to freezing, but the 
original characteristics were restored when the 
material was heated for serving. A few of the 
products studied showed a softening of the tissues 
and a loss of drained weight. 

None of the cans examined showed evidence of 
leakage or serious straining of the seams. The 
ends of most solidly frozen cans were slightly 
bulged due to expansion of the contents, but this 
bulge disappeared when the contents were thawed. 
Frozen canned foods should be allowed to thaw 
gradually and then be used in the usual manner. 


A better way to determine the jellying power of 
pectins, R. E. Cox and R. H. Hicsy. Food 
Ind. 16, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 441-442, 505-507. 
As a result of this study an instrument and 

method were developed to determine accurately 
the grade of pectin. A modification of the 
Ridgelimeter was used to measure the per cent of 
slump when a jelly is removed from its supporting 
container and inverted on a plate. The modified 
method requires only one measurement and gives 
the per cent decrease in height of the test jelly 
directly. Jelly glasses of definite depth with 
removable “‘sideboards” to permit overiilling were 
used. After the jellies have set, the excess jelly is 
sliced off level with the rims of the glasses. When 
inverted with the container removed, the decrease 
in height is read as per cent of slump by a single 
setting of a micrometer screw. 


Oat flour and fat oxidation, C. D. DAHLE and 
D. V. JosepHson. Food Manuf. 19, No. 8 
(Aug. 1944), p. 288. 

The most common flavor defect in foods con- 
taining fat is that arising from oxidation of the fat 
and described in the dairy industry as (fallowy, 
cardboard, oxidized, stale, and oily. 

As cereal flours have been suggested as anti- 
oxidants for foods developing such flavors, experi- 
ments with frozen cream were carried out, using 
as the antioxidant a finely ground oat flour. 
Forty per cent cream was stored at 15°C for about 
four months. Copper was added to some of the 
cream to accelerate the production of the off-flavor. 
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Samples of the untreated frozen cream, when 
used in making ice cream, imparted a distinct 
off-flavor to the product. Addition of 0.5 to 0.7 
per cent oat flour in most cases delayed onset of the 
oxidized flavor for several weeks. 


A rapid method for detection of spoilage in sea 
fish, A. J. Dyer, G. J. Stcurpsson, and A. J. 
Woop. Food Research 9, No. 3 (May-June 
1944), pp. 183-187. 

A satisfactory method for the determination of 
spoilage for several sea fish was developed. The 
pH at the surface of the fillet or fish is measured 
by placing a glass electrode of a Beckman pH 
meter in contact with the moist surface of the 
tissue. Fresh fish have a pH range of 6.2 to 6.8; 
pH levels above 6.8 indicate spoilage; the higher 
the pH above 6.8, the more extensive the spoilage 
The standard scale of the direct-reading pH meter 
may be replaced by one showing the degree of 
freshness of the fish. 


Effect of various temperatures of storage upon 
chemical and physical properties of powdered 
egg yolk as related to its use in ice cream, 
P.H. Tracy, J. SHEURING, and W. A. Hoskis 
SON. Food Research 9, No. 2 (March-April 
1944), pp. 126-131. 

Four samples of spray-dried powdered egg yolk 
were stored at temperatures of —5° to —20°, 40°, 
70°, and 90°F and analyzed periodically during a 
period of 18 months. Solubility, pH, total 
bacteria per gram, flavor, odor, and color were 
determined. Ice cream mixes were made with 
each powder stored at the various temperatures. 

At room temperature or above the powder 
rapidly changed as indicated by a marked decrease 
in pH and increase in solubility. Color became 
less golden and flavor less desirable. Changes at 
40°F or lower were slight. A sample containing 
skim-milk solids deteriorated more rapidly during 
storage than any of the all-egg-yolk samples. 

The total bacteria count tended to decrease as 
the temperature and time of storage increased. 

The best-flavored ice cream resulted with 
powdered egg yolk stored at 40°F or lower. How- 
ever, that stored at 90°F for 18 months was used 
to the extent of 0.5 per cent of the mix without 
bad effect upon the flavor of ice cream. 
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Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Summary of progress reports of some vitamin C 
investigations of Southern Co-operative Group. 
[Unpublished]. 

The work of the Southern Co-operative Group 
has included vitamin C investigations on a number 
of vegetables, among which are lima beans, sweet 
potatoes, and tomatoes. 

Studies on fresh lima beans were carried out by 
workers in the Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Virginia Truck experiment stations 
and in the U. S. Regional Vegetable Breeding 
Laboratory to determine the effects of variety, 
storage, and cooking on vitamin C content. 

Replicate plots of pole and bush lima beans were 
planted from the same seed source and in the 
same manner at all locations. Analyses were 
made of the fresh beans, beans shelled and stored 
for 48 hours at 40°F and at room temperature, and 
beans stored in the pod for 96 hours at 40°F and 
at room temperature. 

On the dry basis the vitamin C content of pole 
beans exceeded that of bush beans. Storage at 
40°F resulted in an average loss of vitamin C of 
about 20 per cent for the 48-hour storage (shelled), 
and 23 per cent for the 96-hour storage (pod), 
while at room temperature the 48- and 96-hour 
storages resulted in an average loss of 69 per cent 
and 68 per cent, respectively. 

Samples of fresh and stored beans were boiled 
for 30 minutes and for 3 hours. Unstored beans 
when boiled for 30 minutes and for 3 hours lost 
approximately 12 and 55 per cent of their vitamin 
C. Beans stored at 40°F lost an average of 23 
per cent when cooked 30 minutes and 62 percent 
when cooked 3 hours. Average losses of vitamin C 
for beans stored at room temperature were 33 per 
cent for the 30-minute cooking and 70 per cent 
for the 3-hour cooking. 

The vitamin C content of sweet potatoes as 
affected by curing, storage, and cooking processes 
was studied by the North Carolina and Georgia 
experiment stations. A strain of Puerto Rico 
variety of sweet potato was grown. The plots 
were replicated three times. At harvest the roots 
were cured and then stored under specified condi- 
tions. 

Curing did not affect the vitamin C content of 
the North Carolina potatoes but caused a marked 
decrease in the Georgia potatoes. The potatoes 
contained 22.0 to 26.6 mg of vitamin C per 100 g 
fresh tissue just after curing and for one to two 
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months thereafter. After 5 to 6 months’ storage 
the potatoes contained from 15.9 to 19.8 mg per 
100 g fresh tissue. 

Boiled and baked sweet potatoes contained on an 
average 25.9 and 25.5 mg, respectively, of vitamin 
C on the wet basis. This represents a gain of 
approximately 20 per cent over the raw potatoes. 
The apparent increase in vitamin C is not yet 
explained. 

Tomatoes of the Rutgers, Marglobe, and Gulf 
State Market varieties, grown and analyzed for 
ascorbic acid value at Louisiana, Georgia, and 
Virginia Truck experiment stations, showed no 
consistent varietal differences. The average as- 
corbic acid values for the three varieties ranged 
from 26.4 to 28.2 mg per 100 g moist weight. 

Results of analyses on green, pink ripe, and 
fully ripened tomatoes from the three stations 
were inconsistent. Ripening in the sun produced 
higher ascorbic acid values at Virginia Truck and 
at Experiment, Georgia, than ripening in shade, 
while the reverse was true at Baton Rouge, where 
sun ripening produced a very poor quality of 
tomatoes. 

No significant difference in ascorbic acid value 
was found between fresh whole tomatoes and 
skinned tomatoes. Holding sliced tomatoes five 
hours in the refrigerator produced small losses 
which were not significant. All stations found 
slight though insignificant loss caused by cooking 
10 minutes. Cooking two hours produced large 
and significant losses which, however, were very 
different at the different laboratories. One 
laboratory did not state what the range of losses 
was.—OLIVE SHEETS, Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Studies on the comparative nutritive value of fats. 
VI. The negative effect of different fats on 
fertility and lactation in the rat, H. J. DEVEL, 
Jr., E. Movirt, and L. F. HAttman. J. 
Nutrition 27, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 509-513. 
Male and female rats, from 21 days of age to 

maturity, were given diets of mineralized skimmed 
milk powder, fat-soluble vitamins, and one of the 
following fats: butter, margarine, corn oil, cotton- 
seed oil, olive oil, peanut oil, soybean oil. There 
was no difference in reproduction or in lactation 
when the different fats were used, as judged by the 
number of young born and the weight of the young 
at 14 and 21 days of age. 
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Congenital malformations induced in rats by 
maternal nutritional deficiency. VI. The pre- 
ventive factor, J. WARKANY and E. ScHRAFF- 
ENBERGER. J. Nutrilion 27, No. 6 (June 
1944), pp. 477-484. 

In earlier experiments these authors found that 
female rats fed a diet consisting of yellow cornmeal, 
wheat gluten, calcium carbonate, sodium chloride, 
and vitamin D gave birth to deformed young. 
This study was to determine what nutrients would 
prevent this condition. Addition of thiamin, 
niacin, pyridoxine, and pantothenic acid to the 
basal diet was without effect. When riboflavin 
was added along with the other factors, or added 
alone, normal young were produced. 


Associative dynamic effects of protein, carbo- 
hydrate, and fat, E. B. Forses and R. W. 
Swirt. J. Nutrition 27, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 453-468. 

Heat production in groups of rats was studied 
to determine the dynamic effect of supplementing a 
complete maintenance diet with food nutrients 
fed singly and in combination. The dynamic 
effect of beef protein was greatest, being 32 per 
cent of its gross calorie value; carbohydrate was 
20 per cent and fat 16 per cent of their respective 
energy values. When these nutrients were fed in 
combination the dynamic effect was not the sum 
of the components; combinations of protein and 
fat gave lower dynamic effects than fat alone. 


A study of the riboflavin and thiamine require- 
ments of children of preschool age, H. OLDHAM, 
F. Jonnston, S. KLeIcer, and H. HEDDERICH- 
ARESMENDI. J. Nutrition 27, No. 6 (June 
1944), pp. 435-446. 

The urinary excretion of thiamin and riboflavin 
by two normal 5-year-old boys was studied. 
Diets with varying amounts of the vitamins were 
used, and responses to test doses were taken at 
various intervals. One-hour specimens of urine 
voided before breakfast and containing 9 micro- 
grams of riboflavin and 6 micrograms of thiamin 
were considered an index of satisfactory nutri- 
tional status for these two vitamins. Require- 
ment for riboflavin, which was considered to be the 
lowest level of intake at which excretion remained 
comparatively constant, was found to be 0.5 
milligram per 1,000 calories. 

Thiamin requirement was determined by an 
average daily excretion of 20 per cent of the intake, 
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with increases in the fasting one-hour excretion and 
test dose returns. Thiamin required for these 
criteria was 0.5 milligram per 1,000 calories. 


The production of vitamins in germinated peas, 
soybeans, and other beans, C. E. FRENCH, 
G.H. BerryMAn, J.T. Goortey, H. A. HARPER, 
D. M. HArKNEss, and E. J. THAcKER. J. 
Nutrition 28, No. 1 (July 1944), pp. 63-70. 
Measurement of the vitamin content of sprouted 

legumes showed that peas—black eye, cow pea, 

Alaska, and wrinkled—were superior in vitamin 

content to other legumes. Soybeans were superior 

to other beans. The sprouted legumes were an 
excellent source of ascorbic acid, fair for riboflavin 
and nicotinic acid, and poor in thiamin. 


The role of dietary fat and linoleic acid in the 
lactation of the rat, J. K. Loosut, J. F. Lincen- 
FELTER, J. W. THomas, and L. A. MAYNARD. 
J. Nutrition 28, No. 2 (Aug. 1944), pp. 81-88. 
Female rats were placed on a standardized diet 

as soon as young were born, and litters were reduced 

to six. Females received equi-caloric amounts of 
food, some on fat-free diets and others with vary- 
ing amounts of corn oil in the diet. Lactation was 
stimulated in the animals receiving corn oil, as 
shown by the greater growth of the young up to 

17 days of age. Hydrogenated fat did not have 

this beneficial effect; adding linoleic acid to the 

fat-free diet gave no improvement; it was not the 
essential unsaturated fatty acid which stimulated 
lactation. 


Further studies on the vitamin C metabolism of 
preschool children, F. L. Meyer and M. L. 
HATHAWAY. J. Nutrition 28, No. 2 (Aug. 
1944), pp. 93-100. 

Eight preschool children received standard 
diets over a period of five months. Ascorbic acid 
excretion and response to a test dose were studied 
when the dietary constituents were varied. 
Twenty-five mg ascorbic acid daily was insufficient 
for tissue saturation. Addition of potassium 
citrate to the diet improved the “utilization” of 
ascorbic acid for some of the children. When 
orange juice was substituted for ascorbic acid 
there was improved “utilization” in 50 per cent of 
the group. 


The protein nutritional value of soybean, peanut 
and cottonseed flours and their value as supple- 
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Abstracts—Nutrition 


ments to wheat flour, D. B. Jones and J. P. 
Divine. J. Nutrition 28, No. 1 (July 1944), 
pp. 41-49. 

The protein source fed at the 9.1 per cent and 
15 per cent level was varied in adequate diets for 
young growing rats. Skim milk powder and 
casein were superior in growth-promoting value to 
all other protein foods tested. At the same 
protein level, 9.1 per cent, the animals fed soybean 
and cottonseed diets gained approximately 44 
times, and on peanut flour 4 times, as much as 
those fed the wheat flour diet. When five parts 
of soybean, cottonseed, or peanut flour were added 
to 95 parts of wheat flour, the mixture had 16 to 
19 per cent more protein and a greater growth- 
promoting value than the same amount of pro- 
tein from wheat flour alone. Soybean, peanut, 
and cottonseed flours are recommended as a valu- 
able supplement to the diet to extend protein 
foods of animal origin. 


The utilization of thiamine in the human subject: 
the effect of high intake of carbohydrate or of 
fat, J. G. Remuoip, J. T. L. Nicwoson, and 
K. O’SHEA Ersom. J. Nutrition 28, No. 1 
(July 1944), pp. 51-62. 

Evidence is presented that increased amounts 
of thiamin are required when there is a high pro- 
portion of carbohydrate in the diet. The thiamin 
intake and excretion were determined for six 
women receiving a standard diet of constant 
calorie value but varying in carbohydrate and fat 
content. Thiamin excretion decreased when the 
carbohydrate intake was increased. Fat had no 
“thiamin-sparing action’; the amount of carbo- 
hydrate in the diet was the determining factor for 
thiamin excretion and therefore for requirement. 


The relationship of copper to hematopoiesis in 
experimental hemorrhagic anemia, A. R. MAAss, 
L. Micnaup, H. Spector, C. A. ELVEHJEM, 
and E. B. Hart. Am. J. Physiol. 141, No. 3 
(May 1944), pp. 322-328. 

Earlier studies had shown the need for copper 
along with iron for hemoglobin regeneration in 
rat, mouse, chicken, rabbit, pig, and lamb. The 
present study showed the same effect of copper in 
anemic dogs. Recently weaned puppies were fed 
a diet of raw milk plus B-vitamins and man- 
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ganese. Anemia was produced by bleeding. 
Supplementation with iron alone was of no value; 
copper alone was of no benefit. A daily supple- 
ment of 10 to 30 mg iron and 3 mg copper cor- 
rected the anemic condition. 


Ascorbic acid losses in mincing fresh vegetables, 
C. M. McCay, M. Piyoan, and H. R. Tavus- 
KEN. Science 99, No. 2579 (June 2, 1944), 
pp. 454-455. 

Samples of seven different vegetables were 
analyzed for vitamin C when freshly cut with a 
plastic knife and after standing 30 minutes and 2 
hours after cutting. Losses were practically 
negligible at the end of 30 minutes, but after 2 
hours losses ranged from approximately 33 to 50 
per cent. When cut with a steel knife losses were 
as great as 75 per cent after 30 minutes’ standing, 
and there was further loss after 2 hours. The use 
of the food chopper caused the greatest loss in 30 
minutes’ standing. Both the type of knife and 
length of time of standing were factors in in- 
fluencing ascorbic acid loss. 


Amino acid mixtures effective parenterally for long 
continued plasma protein production; casein 
digests compared, S.C. MADDEN, R. R. Woops, 
F, W. SHutt, and G. H. Wurrpre. J. Expil. 
Med. 79, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 607-624. 

The parenteral use of amino acid mixtures is 
proving invaluable in recovery from tissue injury 
caused by shock, burns, infection, and major 
surgical operations. To compare “the value of 
protein digests and mixtures of pure amino acids, 
dogs were depleted of their blood plasma proteins 
by bleeding. The production of plasma protein 
and nitrogen balance were measured for the dogs 
following subcutaneous or parenteral injection 
of the amino acids. 

A mixture of the ten growth-essential amino 
acids plus glycine, all in crystalline form, were 
found to maintain nitrogen balance and to produce 
as much new plasma protein as could be obtained 
with a good protein diet. 

The amino acid mixture was better tolerated 
and gave better results than casein digests. Casein 
digests prepared by enzymatic hydrolysis were 
more effective than those prepared by acid 
hydrolysis. 





SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Mrs. Mary H. Bitting, Catherine M. Leamy, and Einar 
M. Haglund, all members of the social welfare and public health 
section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Food habits of families in the eastern health dis- 
trict of Baltimore in the winter and spring of 
1943, J. Downes and A. BaRANovsky. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quart. 22, No. 2 (April 
1944), pp. 161-192. 

The food habits in a war industry center are 
presented in this study through data of two records 
of food used during one week from a sample of 
943 white families. The reported use of each of 
five foods or food groups was compared with 
amounts recommended in the dietary pattern of 
the National Research Council, Committee on 
Food and Nutrition. 

The data indicated that 30 per cent of the young 
families rated “satisfactory” diets, but only 13 
per cent of the older families, though they had 
more money to spend on food. Some improve- 
ment in the food habits during the spring was 
evident. Apparently rationing had no adverse 
effect upon the food habits of these families. 
Most of the families used less than the recom- 
mended amount of milk per week. Few reported 
two vegetables daily in addition to potatoes; use 
of green or yellow vegetables was relatively 
infrequent.—M. H. B. 


Physical medicine gets a boost, R. L. Wi~Bur. 
Survey Graphic 33, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 
283-285. 

A new era in physical therapy begins as the need 
mounts for rehabilitation of those injured in war 
and industry. Bernard M. Baruch has given 
$1,100,000 for the advancement of physical medi- 
cine. An advisory committee of physicians has 
completed a survey of teaching, basic research, 
clinical research, rehabilitation, and occupational 
therapy which revealed the needs in this field: 
an adequate supply of physicians who can teach 
it and use it, more extensive basic research, and 
proper use of this branch of medicine for wartime 
rehabilitation and peacetime physical preparedness, 

The committee recommended that a central 
office be organized to co-ordinate and promote 
teaching and research, that teaching and research 
centers in physical medicine be set up at qualified 
medical schools, and that fellowships in physical 
medicine be established. The committee will 
emphasize occupational therapy and study claims 
of osteopaths, chiropractors, and others who 


emphasize the structure of the body as a cause of 
pain and disease. 

The three centers selected for grants for teaching 
and research are: Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, $400,000, with special 
emphasis on meeting needs of returning veterans; 
New York University College of Medicine, $250,000, 
with special research in preventive and manipula- 
tive structural mechanics of physical medicine; 
the Medical College of Virginia $250,000, with 
emphasis on hydrology, climatology, and spa 
therapy. Other medical schools will be given 
$100,000 to develop a program for physical re- 
habilitation of casualties of war and industry. 
The remaining $100,000 is to be used for fellow- 
ships and residencies for qualified physicians and 
scientists.—M. H. B. 


Prevention of rickets with single massive doses 
of vitamin D, I. J. Worr. J. Pediat. 22, 
No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 396-417. 

Clinical data indicate that a single dose of 
vitamin D given to an infant two or three times 
a year will protect him against rickets. 

In this study 75 infants were given 600,000 
USP units of electrically activated ergosterol 
(ertron), divided into two oral doses in precooked 
cereal and milk at the third to the fifth month of 
life. 

Infants given the massive doses of ertron showed 
no toxic manifestations but thrived. No diminu- 
tion of respiratory infections was noted. Danger 
lies in repeating these large doses over a period of 
time until several million units of vitamin D are 
given. 

Two plans for administering vitamin D are 
outlined. One protects the infant until 2 or 3 
months of age by daily doses of 1,000 units of 
vitamin D and then a single dose of 600,000 units, 
which may be repeated from 4 to 6 months later. 
The other gives an infant at 1 and 2 months of 
age, respectively, 50,000 units of vitamin D in 
formula, and then at about 3 months of age a 
single dose of 600,000 units, which may be repeated 
4 to 6 months later. 

Vitamin D given in a single massive dose ap- 
pears to be stored in blood plasma and tissues 
for weeks or months. Oral prophylaxis is prefer- 
able to parenteral injection usually —E. M. H. 
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Detection and treatment of nutritional deficiency 
diseases among industrial workers (Progress 
Report), T. Spres. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 125, 
No. 4 (May 27, 1944), pp. 245-252. 

The manpower shortage in industry can be 
combated to some extent by physicians, nutri- 
tionists, and nurses through improving the nutri- 
tional status of workers. 

Early and accurate diagnosis is essence of suc- 
cessful treatment of nutrition deficiency diseases. 
Data for diagnosis is obtained from dietary sur- 
veys, medical histories, physical examinations, 
and laboratory determinations. The necessity 
for specialized methods of diagnosis and therapy 
is illustrated by two cases. 

Studies indicate that when endemic deficiency 
diseases occur in individuals it is wise to study the 
whole family. Illness of wage earners often results 
in restriction of family diet, while family illness 
frequently keeps the wage earner away from work 
so that he cannot earn enough money to buy 
proper food. Observations indicate family diets 
are often good immediately after payday but tend 
to become poorer as funds diminish.—E. M. H. 


Preparing high school students for community 
service, G. L. Davis. Am. J. Public Health 
34, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 652, 655. 

More emphasis has been placed in the school 
curriculum upon healthful living in the Kellogg 
Foundation’s seven county Michigan Community 
Health Project. 

A course in community health service was 
developed by the schools and health agencies after 
some 40 girls in a Michigan high school had 
petitioned the school authorities to train them for 
volunteer service in understaffed hospitals. The 
course was tried out in 20 high schools and a year 
later put into more than 200 high schools. The 
girls get great personal satisfaction from assisting 
in hospitals and health agencies and also meet a 
real community need. The course, which gives 
theoretical and practical training in healthful 
living, is outlined, and the field trips and outside 
experiences are described.—M. H. B. 


The summer camp today and tomorrow, H. S. 
Drwocu. Survey Midmonthly 80, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 147, 151. 

Summer camps have gone through three stages 


of development: the recreational stage, the educa- 
tional stage, and the socially oriented and re- 
sponsible stage. Now war has brought two other 
developments of significance for the future. A 
worthy status has been given to work, through 
harvest camps and farm camps. The wartime 
camp has also become more mobile, accessible, 
and extensive, providing camping experience 
within easy reach of communities. 

A marked extension of camping at the end of the 
war may be facilitated by the great store of 
government equipment, much of which would 
lend itself to use in mobile camps. Camping as 
part of the educational experience of youth, for 
which Community planning will be required, may 
be near. Camping should become more sensitive 
to the wholeness of community life, help to 
prepare for postwar society. The camp can help 
prepare youth for the return of servicemen, 
especially the wounded and disabled. Summer 
camps can include servicemen on their staff to the 
benefit of all.—C. M. L. 


Philadelphia’s stitch in time, A. D. CARLSON. 
Survey Graphic 33, No. 7 (July 1944), pp. 
324-325, 333. 

As Negro war workers brought into Philadelphia 
found living and recreational facilities meager, 
there was an alarming increase in racial tension. 
Anti-Semetic feeling developed simultaneously, 
resulting in setting up the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission to find ways through which to relax 
these tensions. 

Its executive group of seven and its 21 com- 
missioners represent religion, schools, women, 
veterans, government, business, civic groups, and 
labor. When a bad situation develops, staff and 
commissioners investigate thoroughly then act. 
Some cases require merely an explanation to key 
people of the problems involved; others need 
publicity and pressure from individuals and 
agencies. The Commission is carrying on a 
program of education in racial understanding and 
is trying to eliminate racial grievances and dis- 
crimination. 

The advantages of the commission are: it is 
small enough to work effectively, it operates 
quietly, it can meet a situation quickly, and it 
recognizes racial problems as community problems. 
—C. M. L. 





From the Edztor’'s Basket... 





On the 100th anniversary of the birthday of 
W. O. Atwater, pioneer in the science of nutrition 
in the USA, and the 50th anniversary of the first 
Congressional grant of funds for work in nutrition 
(directed by Dr. Atwater), the USDA is publishing 
a 40-page bulletin (No. 546), “Principles of Nu- 
trition and Nutritive Value of Food,” by Henry 
C. Sherman, who last June resigned his post as 
chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 

As a tribute to Dr. Atwater, the new publication 
was given the same name as that of Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 142, written by Dr. Atwater in 1901, 
jong out of print. Bulletin No. 546 is free. Ad- 
dress: Office of Information, USDA, Washington 
23, D. C. 


Loan sharkery with its typical charges of 80 to 
480 per cent a year is prevalent in Montana, the 
Dakotas, Kansas, the Carolinas, Alabama, and 
Texas. Many other states have laws which fail 
to give adequate borrower protection. 

A 10-cent, 29-page pamphlet, “Smail Loan 
Laws of the United States,”’ describes the small 
loan laws of each state and shows wherein each 
needs improvement. It’s written in terse, non- 
technical style. Order from Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research, Newton, Mass. 


A kind of housing that is more than rental and 
less than ownership, some form of transferable 
equity through which the purchaser in effect will 
acquire an equity in “housing” rather than in an 
individual “house,” and thus get many of the bene- 
fits of home ownership minus some of its present 
insecurity. This is one of the needs pointed out in 
“Housing for the United States After the War,” 
recent publication of the National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

It discusses the problems involved in providing 
adequate housing for all families and sketches the 
roles of government, private enterprise, and the 
average citizen. Price 50 cents. 


“Food Subsidies and Inflation Control” by D. 
Gale Johnson and O. H. Brownlee is a 53-page 
pamphlet on a thorny problem of direct concern 
to every citizen. Written in direct, clear-cut 
style, it would be helpful to anyone who is trying 








to understand and help others understand what 
is involved in the food subsidy program. It’s No. 
10 in the Iowa State College Wartime Farm and 
Food Policy series. Price 20 cents. Iowa State 
College Press, Ames, Iowa. 


Federal employees are “forbidden to become 
prominently identified with any political move- 
ment, party, or faction, or with the success or 
failure of any candidate for election to public 
office.” They are not forbidden to work for 
legislation for the public good. 

Home economists in federal jobs, who are un- 
certain as to just what activities they are permitted 
under the Hatch Act, may want to send for the 
new 32-page pamphlet, 1944 edition, “Political 
Activity and Political Assessments of Federal 
Officeholders and Employees.” Single copies 
free from Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 


“How would you like to have the school send 
you a Thanksgiving basket?” asked the mother 
who was trying to explain to her small children 
why she was reluctant to have them contribute 
to the traditional school charity and what they 
could do for the underprivileged which would 
not smack of patronage. The answer which her 
10-year-old finally made was: “I don’t think it 
would feel very nice.” 

The conversation is reported in an article by 
May R. Sherwin in an excellent, 36-page, 25-cent 
booklet, “Religion and the Child,” a compilation of 
8 articles recently published in Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

“Discipline, an Interpretation” is another 25- 
cent collection of articles, which traces the shifts 
in the theory of discipline and present current 
thinking on this problem. Order from The 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Children and Food in Day Care Centers” 
is a new, 54-page, 40-cent pamphlet prepared by a 
committee of the Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department of the Greater New York South- 
eastern District Home Economics Association. 
It’s attractive in format, practical, and helpful. 
Order from Room 302, Community Service Society, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 10, New York. 
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News Notes... 





General 


Ruth O’Brien’s appointment as assistant chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics was announced on September 
14. Formerly head of the textiles and clothing 
division since its establishment in the Bureau in 
1924, Miss O’Brien will now share with Dr. Hazel 
K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau, responsibility 
for the Bureau’s widely varied research programs 
in home economics and related sciences. 

Hazel Frost, assistant supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the State Department of Education in 
Oklahoma, has a leave of absence this year to 
help the AHEA and the U. S. Office of Education 
launch the new high school home economics club 
program, blueprints for which were drawn last 
spring and summer. She started work in head- 
quarters office October 6 as national club adviser. 

Dr. Frost probably more than any other person 
has been responsible for the successful club pro- 
gram in Oklahoma. 

Grace Godfrey, dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Drexel Institute, died of a heart 
attack on August 25. 

A native of Wisconsin and a graduate of its 
University, Miss Godfrey received her MS degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
did further graduate work there and at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Chicago. After having 
served as director of home economics at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri, for a year, 
Miss Godfrey joined the Drexel staff in 1919 as 
professor of home economics. She became director 
of the home economics department in 1923 and 
dean of the School of Home Economics in 1934. 
At an All-Home-Economics Assembly last May, 
she was presented with a silver pin in recognition of 
her 25 years of service and leadership at Drexel. 

A former regional councilor of the American 
Home Economics Association and a former presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Home Economics As- 
sociation, Miss Godfrey was also active in the 
American and Pennsylvania Dietetic Associations. 
She served on the board of directors of the Council 
of Social Agencies in Philadelphia, was a member 
of the Council of Defense, treasurer of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, and also a member 
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of the Philadelphia Nutrition Council. She be- 
longed to many professional and honorary societies. 

The National Home Demonstration Agents 
Association conference in Chicago from June 22 
to 24 was attended by representatives from 25 
states. 

Officers for the coming year include: president, 
Flora Ferrill, Little Rock, Arkansas; ist vice- 
president, Grace H. Smith, Rochester, New 
Hampshire; 2d vice-president, Evelyn Morrow, St. 
James, Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, Lois Rain- 
water, Wilson, North Carolina. 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. “Gear- 
ing Home Economics to Wartime Living” was the 
theme of the Association’s meeting at Alabama 
College from October 6 to 8. 

Alabama College. Mrs. Pearl Brandon 
Crawford of the University of Minnesota con- 
ducted the Family Life Conference at the College 
from July 10 to 15. The sessions were planned for 
both parents and children of preschool and ele- 
mentary age. 

New staff members include Earline Givens, 
teacher of foods and institutional management; 
Mattie Sue Dawson, home management super- 
visor; Margaret Palmer, student teacher super- 
visor. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The food and 
nutrition department announces several changes 
in its nutrition courses. Students majoring in 
foods will be required to take 10 quarter hours 
in the chemistry of foods and nutrition; other home 
economics students will take 5 quarter hours in 
family nutrition. In addition, an elective course 
in community nutrition with field experience will 
be offered. This will include methods of present- 
ing nutrition information to individuals as well as 
organizations engaged in community problems. 

The home management department has 
lengthened the residence course to 12 weeks instead 
of 6. 

Extension Service. District program-planning 
meetings were held in Auburn on September 11 and 
12 for District 2; in Montgomery on September 12 
and 13 for District 3; and in Birmingham on 
September 13 and 14 for Districts 1 and 4. Work 
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was planned for home demonstration clubs and 
neighborhood and 4-H programs for 1945. Plans 
were made to hold in unorganized neighborhoods 
programs on feeding the family first, canned food 
storage, care and adjustment of the sewing ma- 
chine, and family games. 

County home demonstration agents report a 
total of 994 sewing machine clinics at which 6,548 
machines were cleaned and repaired. 

Farm Security Administration. In Calhoun 
County 34 families are producing Grade A milk for 
market, and other families in the County will soon 
have Grade A milk for sale. The 226,017 gallons 
sold last year brought an income of $83,399. 
This additional income is reflected in the collec- 
tions from this county this past year: 405 per cent 
of maturities on farm ownership loans and 174 
per cent on rural rehabilitation loans. 

Through group and individual contacts FSA 
supervisors are teaching families who are selling 
milk the care of cattle, cleanliness and care of 
utensils and milk barns, methods of handling milk 
for a better product, development of permanent 
and temporary pastures, and production of feed 
crops. With two pay days a month the teaching 
of money management is very necessary, and these 
families are being helped by this assistance and 
guidance. 

Vocational Home Economics. Ruby Lea Rob- 
inson and Mrs. Glennie I. Nybeck have joined the 
vocational home economics field staff as assistant 
state supervisors and itinerant teacher trainers, 
replacing Mabel Blevins, who resigned because of 
illness, and Mary Love Martin, who was recently 
married. Miss Robinson will be district supervisor 
in the southeast district, and Mrs. Nybeck, dis- 
trict supervisor in Central Alabama. 

A series of two-day program-planning con- 
ferences for Alabama teachers of vocational home 
economics was held during October under the 
direction of Mary Ling Hayley, state supervisor of 
home economics education, and the assistant 
supervisors: Ruth Stovall, Mildred Hart, Leacy 
Newell, Ruby Lea Robinson, Mrs. Elnora G. King 
and Mrs. Glennie I. Nybeck. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. The 
annual executive council meeting of the six sections 
of the Association was held in Sacramento from 
October 13 to 15. The theme of the luncheon 
meeting, “Family Readjustment to Postwar 
Living,” was developed by discussions of “Th 
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Major Problems of the Serviceman in Relation to 
His Home” and “Problems of California’s Postwar 
Family.” Catherine Landreth of the University 
of California, state chairman of family relations 
and child development, was program chairman. 

Officers in charge of the meeting were Florence 
V. Ritchie, president, and Mrs. Ocie B. Watt, 
secretary. The program chairman of the council 
dinner meeting was Tunia Vandenbout, president 
of the Northern Section. 

The Southern Section was co-sponsor with the 
food and nutrition committee of the California 
War Council of a Conference on Food, Nutrition, 
and Dietetics in Los Angeles on August 16 and 17. 
Dietetic, dental, and medical societies also partici- 
pated. Many home economics specialists through- 
out the state were speakers, discussion leaders, or in 
charge of exhibits. Those on the program in- 
cluded Helen M. Ryan, section president; Char- 
lotte Sloan, San Francisco Food and Nutrition 
Committee; Mrs. Grace Hardgrove, Los Angeles 
City Health Department; Mrs. Iris Albert, super- 
visor of home economics in Los Angeles schools; 
Mrs. Anita Campbell, California Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross; Susan Scott, director of Long 
Beach school cafeterias; Mrs. Margaret Todt, 
California Extension Service; Mrs. Eva L. Milham, 
Santa Paula Elementary School; Jane Sedgwick, 
State Department of Health; and Margaret Ann 
Anderson, Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. Of- 
ficers and committee chairmen held a planning 
meeting on September 16 at St. Joseph College. 
Work for the year was outlined. 

State Department of Education. The annual 
summer conference for homemaking teachers was 
held on the University of Connecticut campus the 
last of August. Hazel Hatcher of Michigan State 
College and Lucile Brewer of Ithaca, New York, 
assisted with the program. As a part of the pro- 
gram, the new plan for high school student clubs 
was discussed and a state plan of action decided 
upon. 

Mrs. Elizabeth MacPhersen Hayes began work 
September 1 as instructor in the school lunch 
program. 

Connecticut College. Nurses at a local hospital 
are enrolled this fall in a class in dietotherapy 
taught by Mildred Burdett and in one in nutrition 
taught by Martha Jane Tupper and Evelyn Craig. 

Margaret Chaney gave a paper on “Integrating 
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News Notes 


Nutrition Education and Activities in the School 
Program” at a meeting of the American Public 
Health Association October 4 in New York City. 

The home economics staff and students will 
participate weekly in the newly established Palmer 
radio program conducted at the College. 

University of Connecticut. Lura Mae Odland, 
who has been graduate assistant in nutrition re- 
search, is remaining to become a fulltime research 
assistant. She will be working on vitamin reten- 
tion in home-processed and cooked vegetables in 
connection with the national co-operative project 
on the conservation of the nutritive value of foods. 
Sara Margaret Liston from Hampton Institute is 
the new graduate assistant. 

Alice Gaston, formerly of Kansas State College, 
has replaced Nellie Gard as associate professor of 
clothing and art. Miss Gard is retiring to live in 
Marietta, Ohio. 

The School of Home Economics suffered a loss in 
the death of Mrs. Paul Putnam, assistant in- 
structor in home economics, who perished in the 
circus fire in Hartford on July 6. 

Vocational Schools. Connecticut vocational 
schools closed at the end of June this year instead 
of remaining open during July as in the past. The 
early closing inaugurated a new policy whereby all 
instructors now have an opportunity to take one 
of several assignments in July. They may attend 
summer school, return to their trade for refresher 
work, carry on special curriculum work, or work 
on any special assignment valuable to their trade 
or to their school. All instructors continue on 
salary. 

Margaret Moriarty, dressmaking instructor at 
the E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New Britain, 
attended the 3-week program in textile testing 
offered by the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., at its Hoboken (New Jersey) laboratories. 

Mrs. Sally Duane, instructor in dressmaking at 
the Hartford State Trade School, spent July in the 
drapery and slipcover workroom of one of the city’s 
department stores. 

Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. Alice B. 
Kline, formerly a research worker at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Gladys Laird, a former teacher at Salis- 
bury, and Patricia Rider, a graduate of Cornell 
University, have accepted appointments with the 
Council. 

Berlin. Ethel Wright is teaching this fall at the 
high school in Lexington, Massachusetts. 

Bridgeport. Estelle Keane has left Remington 
Arms and is in the medical department of Hanford 
Engineering Works in Washington. 
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Hartford. Mary Tsongas is now Mrs. J. C. 
Parakelas of Fort Smith, Arkansas. Catherine 
Campana is now Mrs. Renzo Giromini and is living 
in California. 

Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee expressed a wish for the As- 
sociation to become co-sponsor with the State 
Department of Education of the high school home 
economics clubs now affiliated with the State 
Association only. The committee indicated that it 
was in favor of the Florida home economics club 
organization’s becoming a part of the proposed new 
national organization of high school student clubs. 

State Department of Education. The leader- 
ship training conference called by Boletha Frojen 
and attended by home economics teachers in 
leadership positions locally had as its conference 
leader and consultant Marie White of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The invited group was asked 
to send in advance proposed problems for dis- 
cussion. These problems were grouped under the 
following six headings: philosophy and scope of the 
homemaking program, place of home economics 
and homemaking education in the total school and 
community program in family life education, de- 
velopment of a more functional program in home- 
making education, extension and expansion of the 
present homemaking education program, forms 
and records, and professional growth. 

Miss White also served as conference leader and 
consultant for a joint conference of home economics 
and agriculture staff members from the State De- 
partment of Education and the teacher-training 
institutions and the local supervisory teachers. 
Joint endeavors of agriculture and home economics 
workers in Florida were summarized and used as a 
basis for making future plans for joint programs 
to which agricultural and home economics educa- 
tion can make a greater contribution. 

Florida State College for Women. Ruth Con- 
nor, who for a number of years has carried the work 
in teacher training and child development, is 
giving up her work in teacher training to devote 
full time to child development. She is succeeded 
by Dorothy M. Leahy, formerly of the University 
of Cincinnati. Dr. Leahy will devote full time to 
home economics education and teacher training. 

The three weeks’ Workshop in School Lunch 
Supervision sponsored jointly by the College and 
the State Department of Education was attended 
by representatives from six southern states. 
Helen Cate of the College staff acted as co-ordi- 
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nator, and Constance Hart, director of the school 
lunch program in Rochester, New York, was chief 
consultant. 

Farm Security Administration. Helen Nimmo 
has been appointed state home management 
specialist with headquarters in Gainesville. 


Idaho 


Idaho Home Economics Association. Officers 
for the coming year include: president, Lucille 
Magruder, University of Idaho; vice-president, 
Gretchen Farber, Moscow Junior High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Mildred Haberly, extension 
nutrition specialist. 

State Nutrition Committee. Plans for food use 
with particular reference to Idaho products formed 
the basis for discussion at the May 23 meeting in 
Moscow. Final plans for Nutrition Month were 
made at the August 3 meeting in Boise. 

University of Idaho. The annual state con- 
ference for home economics teachers was held at 
the University from July 24 to 29. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, family life consultant for the 
Phoenix (Arizona) Public Schools, will be the 
conference leader. 

Oil paintings of Thatuna Hills and Palouse 
country by Marian Featherstone were exhibited 
during July at the Boise Art Museum. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm 
of the U. S. Extension Service and Ira Sommers 
of the National Canners Association conducted a 
food preservation training school, including a food 
spoilage clinic, in Moscow from May 1 to 5. The 
school was arranged by the Extension Service in 
co-operation with the bacteriology and home 
economics departments and the research staff of the 
University of Idaho. 

Seven emergency food preservation assistants 
have been added to the home demonstration staff 
to assist in state work in saving all perishable foods 
in the War Food Preservation Program. 

“Working Toward Peace’ was the theme for 
the annual vacation camps in Idaho for 1944. 
Illinois 

State Board for Vocational Education. ‘“Build- 
ing an Effective Homemaking Program” was the 
theme of the annual Beginning Homemaking 
Teachers Conference, sponsored by the Board in 
Springfield ‘on August 18 and 19. About 75 


attended. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College. Mrs. 
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Ruth Thornley Skaggs has succeeded Wilma 
Delassus, who was married in June. 

A nursery school for children of working mothers 
was opened in the home economics department 
early in October. Lanham Act funds are financing 
the project, and the College is supplying the space. 

University of Chicago. Mrs. Thelma E. Porter 
became chairman of the department of home 
economics on October 2. After receiving her PhD 
from the University in 1935, Mrs. Porter served 
on the staffs of Battle Creek College, the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, and Michigan State 
College. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. Tres- 
sie Bonham is on leave for study at Columbia 
University and Esther Stroup is on leave for study 
at the University of Chicago. 

Rita Whitesell, formerly of Charleston (Illinois) 
Teachers College and Iowa State College, is teach- 
ing clothing and supervising the home management 
house. 

Sara Miner has returned after a year at Cornell 
University. 

Eva Colby attended the Home Economics Work- 
shop at the University of Minnesota. 

Marjorie Johnson, Galva, and Naomi Larson, 
Macomb, will be supervising teachers for the 
off-campus student teacher training. 


Iowa 


State Nutritional Council. Ruth Cessna Mc- 
Donald is chairman of the Council, succeeding P. 
Mabel Nelson. 

State Department of Public Instruction. Edna 
Kraft has been appointed state supervisor of home 
economics. Portia Deacon is continuing as acting 
supervisor of vocational home economics. 

The annual conference of high school home 
economics teachers was held at Iowa State College 
in August and preceded by a conference of county 
chairmen to consider programs for the year. 
Speakers and conference leaders included Howard 
Lane, Gladys Olson, and home economics educa- 
tion staff members. Emphasis was on the state 
curriculum program and the teacher’s personal 
development. Three hundred teachers attended. 

Iowa State College. Fern Gleiser, head of the 
institution management department, has joined 
the staff of the University of Chicago School of 
Business as its first woman professor. She has 
been succeeded by Grace Augustine of Texas State 
College. 

Janet K. Smith, head of the applied art depart- 
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News Notes 


ment, has resigned. Edna O’Bryan is serving as 
acting head. 

Winifred Tilden, head of the women’s physical 
education department from 1903 to 1940, retired 
in June. She is making her home in Custer, 
South Dakota. 

Dr. Margaret Ohlson has gone to Michigan 
State College as head of the foods and nutrition 
department. Her successor is Dr. Gladys Ever- 
son, formerly of Wayne University. 

Farm Security Administration. Elizabeth Borg- 
man has been appointed state home management 
supervisor, with headquarters in Des Moines. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. Last 
March the Association was 20 years old. Five of 
the members of the original council are still active 
in the Association: Margaret Justin, Annie Mar- 
riott, Margaret Haggart, Elizabeth Sprague, and 
Martha Pittman. Miss Sprague recently retired 
from the faculty of the University of Kansas, and 
Miss Haggart retires this year from the faculty 
of Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

The Association and the Kansas Dietetic As- 
sociation held their annual meetings in Topeka 
on March 18. The organizations met separately 
in the morning for inspiring programs. The 
theme of the KHEA program was “The Home 
We Want Today and in the Postwar Era.” That 
of the KDA program was “Our Challenge—In 
the Present—For the Future.” 

At the joint luncheon a challenge for the future 
in home economics education was given in an 
address by F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of public 
schools in Kansas City, Kansas, and newly elected 
president of the NEA. Nell Clausen, president of 
the American Dietetic Association, spoke, and 
Martha Kramer, who spent some time in a Japa- 
nese concentration camp, talked informally on 
“Food Problems in Northern China.” 

Kansas Nutrition Council. Mrs. Elma Ibsen 
has been appointed’ executive secretary of the 
Council. A high light of its summer work was a 
program sponsored in Colby, Kansas. Ideal 
school lunches were served to the teachers’ in- 
stitute, and suggestions were made for teaching 
nutrition in the schools. 

Workshop on Postwar Planning. In co-opera- 
tion with the Kansas Home Economics Association 
a planning committee has been appointed for 
Kansas, with Dr. Justin as chairman. The first 
activity planned was a Workshop on Postwar 
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Planning for Home Economics held at Kansas 
State College from September 18 to 23. Ivol 
Spafford was the workshop director. 

Kansas State College. Women students are to 
move back into Van Zile Hall, which has been used 
by ASTP units. To take care of the enrollment 
this year, two of the fraternity houses are to be 
opened as women’s residences—the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon and the Phi Delta Theta. 

The foods department has two new research 
laboratories. One is fitted for four units and one as 
an individual laboratory. 

Margueritte Briggs and Mrs. Rhoda Clark are 
to be graduate assistants in child welfare and 
euthenics, and Helen Hilbert is to be an instructor 
in that department. 

Mary Elizabeth Engel is to be a graduate as- 
sistant in institutional management. 

Edith Wilson is a new technician in the de- 
partment of food economics and nutrition, and 
Mrs. Aldene Roberts has been appointed a grad- 
uate assistant. Mrs. Roberts will work on the 
project “The Utilization of Dried Eggs” under the 
Kansas Industrial Research Project. 

Mrs. Leota S. Evans, graduate assistant last 
year in the department of art, is a full-time in- 
structor this year. 

Gwendolyn Tinkler has received her master’s 
degree and is now doing foods research. 

Mrs. Margaret Kirby Burtis is district home 
demonstration agent for the Kansas Extension 
Service. 

Kansas State Teachers College. The depart- 
ment of home economics and the State Board for 
Vocational Education sponsored a Work Confer- 
ence in Home Science in June. Thirty-five home- 
making teachers attended. 

A canning school was held during the spring 
and summer under the supervision of Dr. Mat- 
thews, director of vocational training for adults. 
Preceding work in the canning center, H. H. 
Hall gave 16 lectures on gardening and Annie 
Marriott, 16 on canning. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
fall bulletin announcing the program for the 
annual meeting from November 2 to 4 has been 
distributed. “Child Welfare Under Postwar Con- 
ditions” will be the theme, and Mrs. Pauline Park 
Wilson of the University of Alabama, the featured 


speaker. 
Mary Wilson of Mississippi State College for 
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Women is chairman of a committee to promote the 
organization of a college teachers’ section of the 
Association. She has arranged an_ interesting 
program and expects more than 50 in attendance. 

Jackson College. At a workshop of 50 Negro 
vocational home economics teachers at the College 
from July 21 to 24 group discussions on problems 
of youth and adult groups were discussed and a 
better program of work was devised. 

Mississippi State College. A workshop for 
vocational home economics teachers in: August 
was planned by a steering committee of 12 teachers. 
Special problems of youth today were discussed. 

W. G. Hollister of the State Board of Health 
presented information, techniques, and _pro- 
cedures in creative living. Representatives of the 
state nutrition committee and school lunch 
program suggested ways to make nutrition a 
definite part of the total school-community pro- 
gram. 

Extension workers, TVA personnel, vocational 
agriculture and home economics people, experi- 
ment station workers, and managers of many 
plants participated in the Freezer Locker School 
held at the College. 

Dorothy Dickins gave a series of talks on the 
socioeconomic phase of clothing at the Institute 
of Textiles and Clothing held at Michigan State 
College from June 26 to July 14. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Anna P. Felder 
succeeded Mary E. Doney as food preservation 
specialist on July 1. Miss Doney became special 
assistant to the state home demonstration agent. 
Missouri 

Missouri Home Economics Association. An 
effort is being made to have active departments 
and divisions in the various fields of home econom- 
ics. A number of these were set up last year, and 
the goal is 100 per cent for this year. 

Dr. Esther Prevey, director of family life 
education in Kansas City, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the family relations and child 
development division. Mary Lou Mcllvaine, 
former chairman, married and left the state. 

State Department of Education. Informal 


conferences for 40 teachers of vocational home 
economics who are new to the program in Missouri 
were held in centers over the state during Septem- 
ber. 

University of Missouri. Frances Stiles is 
studying for her PhD at the University of Iowa. 
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Mrs. Marjorie Burton Noel, formerly of Ames, 
Iowa, will teach child development this year. 

The home economics department has received 
money from Sears, Roebuck and Company for 
scholarships this year. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Kathryn Zimmerman, 
former home demonstration agent at Memphis, 
Missouri, has been made state agent. 

St. Louis HEWIB Honored. The home service 
department of Union Electric, headed by Esther 
Lee Bride, received the Edison Electric Institute’s 
Laura McCall Award for the most outstanding 
contribution in the home economics field to the 
war effort in 1943. 


Montana 


Montana State College. Dean Gladys Brane- 
gan, who is on leave this year, is assisting with the 
organization of a home economics department at 
Hunter College, New York City. 

Bertha Clow will be acting head of the home 
economics department this year. 

Vocation Education. The state staff in home 
economics education is working on the subject 
of postwar housing. Plans under consideration 
include a teacher’s digest on this subject and part 
II of the home safety bulletin. There will be 
several three-day housing institutes carried on in 
Montana during the fall and winter quarters. 
These will be organized and executed jointly with 
the greater University of Montana and the State 
Department of Vocational Education. 

Montana Dietetic Association. Dorothy Spain 
has resigned as president of the Association and is 
leaving her position as dietitian at the Deaconess 
Hospital in Great Falls to accept one in California. 
She will be succeeded in the Association by Mrs. 
W. A. Wolfe of Lewistown. 

State Meeting of Dietitians. A state meeting 
of all dietitians who teach student nurses was 
held in Helena on July 17 to discuss a program for 
presenting student nurses with an adequate course 
in nutrition, foods and cookery, and diet therapy. 
The accelerated program for nurses makes it im- 
perative to adjust some of the courses. Attend- 
ance included nutrition instructors from the 
University of Montana and Montana State 
College, dietitians from hospitals throughout the 
state, and a representative from the State Board 
of Examiners for Nurses. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


Through the Ages 


CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEEN 
A MAINSTAY IN THE FOOD SUPPLY 
OF THE HUMAN RACE 


ISTORIANS tell us that the earliest civiliza- 
H tions were in large measure dependent 
upon cereal cultivation. For in these cereal 
grains ... these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life... man 
found a sure and sustaining food that could be 
stored and allow him the leisure for the de- 
velopment of a civilized life. 

\ large share of the food supply of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds—or cereal 





If all the cereal foods we ate were 
whole grain, enriched or restored, 
they would contribute to the 
average American diet*: 


ALMOST 'Y OF THE 
CALORIES 






ALL OTHER FOODS 






CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


ALMOST 3 OF THE PROTEINS 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


MORE THAN '/3 OF 3 ESSENTIAL 





B-VITAMINS __— 
& IRON 







ALL OTHER FOODS 





CEREAL 


FOODS** 









grains. And now, as then, they are a very 
basic part of man’s diet. 

Cereal foods have always been a good source 
of food energy and cereal proteins. And, in 
their whole grain, enriched or restored forms, 
they are valuable “carriers” of three leading 
B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment and 
restoration, cereal grains resume their right- 
ful place in the human dietary. Modern nutri- 
tional knowledge, indeed, includes acceptance 
of the view that whole grain, enriched and 
restored cereals can play a larger part in our 
diet with a gain in our nutritional well-being. 


A NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, 
Inc., is now availabie without charge. Basic nutrition 
information is presented in chart form, with color 
illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply write: General 
Mills, Inc., Dept. 963, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

(Sorry, only one copy to a person) 


GENERAL MILLS, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK 
CHEERIOATS + WHEATIES + KIX 


Our family flours cre all enriched to the new, higher 
government standards, including Drifted Snow “Home 
Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in 
the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all 
our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, 
listed above, are registered trade marks cf General 


Mills, Inc. 





*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data adjusted 
for losses in cooking. 

**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of 
the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allow- 
ances recommended, or indicated by recent scientific 
researches, for a 2800 calorie diet). 
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The “human side” 
of your job 


Home Economists and Dietitians not only 
bring to their job years of technical training 
but an understanding of the human factors 
involved, which adds greatly to their success 


in dietary work. 
































from experience 
balance, 


For example, they know 
that meals may be in 
dietetically, but if they are lacking in taste- 
e results, because 


| verfect 


appeal they can’t produc 
they will not be eaten. 

That is one of the reasons we believe Maltex 
Cereal particularly merits your considera 
Maltex has unusual eye and appetite- 
It isa 


tion. 
appeal for both children and adults 
hot, brown cereal made from Toasted Wheat 
and Malted which 


brings out all of the wholesome goodness of 


Barley by a process 


both grains in a particularly appetizing 


fashion. Maltex Cereal is easily digested 


and assimilated—is an excellent source of 


food energy—and provides “whole grain” 


benefits, recommended leading na- 


tional authorities on 


as by 


nutrition 
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MALTEX 


Cereal 






| 
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BAGS FOR BEGINNERS 


Feed, salt, sugar, flour, and meal bags brought 
from home furnish a wealth of sturdy sew- 
ing material for begin- , 
ners, absolutely free. 
A 32-page booklet, 
“Bag of Tricks for 
Home Sewing,"’ has 
been especially pre- 
pared to show students 
what to make and how 
to make it with cotton 


hags. 
FREE 


COPIES 
t» your students (limit 25 


ARE 
per class). Write today to 











—<——————————S—SS————- 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Dept.___, Box 18 Memphis |, Tennessee 


SEW AND CONSERVE 
YARO SAVED IS A 








WITH COTTON BAGS—A 
YARD MADE FOR VICT 









Valery 
baka, 
Fo! EY 


FOOD sity 


— 
< 


FOLEY FOOD MILL 
for Family Foods 
1. Mashes Potatoes 
2. Mashes Rutabagas—pump- 
kin—squash 
3. Makes Apple Sauce 
ing—no peeling 


no cor- 


. Strains all cooked vegetables 
. Crushes cooked fruits 
. Strains cranberries Also used fo 
. canning tomato juice, apple 
. Grates cheese—nuts cute. siteiiiinn Gale foods 


crackers 


Professional offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL 
[ FOLEY MFG. CO., Dept. R, Pi® 2nd St. N. E., “| 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. J 
| Please send Free copy of new ipe Booklet “VARI | 
ETY IN FOOD WITH THEMWOLEY FOOD MILL” 
| (additional copies each 10¢).. Also send Professional | 
Offer to Home Economistseu FOLEY FOOD MILL, 
| (retail price $1 25). | 
| 





| Name. 
Address. 
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Just looking won't take it off! 











Ry-Krisp Indicated in Diets 
for Normal Obesity 


Ry-Krisp is a ‘“‘natural”’ in diets for the normal 
overweight man or woman because each whole 
grain double wafer furnishes only about 23 
calories yet is an important source of thiamin, 
phosphorus, and iron. 


Other Dietary Uses for this Unique Bread 


In Allergy Diets, Ry-Krisp solves a big prob- 
lem for those who are sensitive to wheat, milk 
or eggs because this crisp-baked unleavened 
bread is made solely of whole rye, salt and water. 


in Common Constipation, due to insufficient bulk, 
Ry-Krisp is a natural corrective because it con- 
tains all the bran and regulating minerals of whole 
rye; and its high percentage of unavailable carbo- 
hydrates further encourages normal elimination. 


As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an all- 
family, every-meal favorite. A charter member 
of the Basic-7 foods, this versatile wafer is the 
hostess’ delight. Socially correct from the first 
course to the last, Ry-Krisp is “right”? as an 
appetizer accessory, soup cracker, entree bread, 
cheese stand-by. There’s no loss from staleness, 
either, because it has such a delightful, toasted 
texture, because it comes packed in wax-wrapped 
trays. Ry-Krisp stays crisp! 


Probably the only 100°, whole grain bread avail 
able nationally. 


FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet including lists of allowed 
and forbidden foods and wheat, milk, egg-free recipes 
Low-Calorie Diet Booklet giving 1800-calorie diets for 
men, 1200 for women; menus, recipes. Chemical Analysis 
Cards for Regular Ralston-Instant Ralston, Shredded 
Ralston, Ry-Krisp with factual data on their many 
uses in special diets. Use coupon below. 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept 
1D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below. 
[1] C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet 
(.) C75 Low-Calorie Diet Booklet 
C873 Product Chemical Analysis Cards 
Name 
Title or Position ate 
School or Organization > 
Address oa 


City .¥ Zone State 
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This is the 





CHOCOLATE 


That made a cookie 


FAMOUS _/// 





UST a few years ago a cookie was 
J “born! The first brand-new, different 
kind of cookie in years and years! Each 
delicious bite contained whole pieces of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 

That’s what makes Toll House Cookies so 
exciting, so doubly delicious! 

They’re so easy to make, your newest 
student will be able to bake them per- 
fectly. The recipe is on every package of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels. 





CHOCOLATE IS 
A FIGHTING FOOD 


So if you can’t always find all the 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Morsels you 
want, please be patient. Ask your 
grocer to save some for you next time 





| 
EVERY 
BODY 


LOVES TOLL HOUSE COOKIES 


Made with NESTLE’S Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Every E-Z baby shirt has on its size label 
the age and weight of the baby for which 
that shirt was made. This new E-Z service 
is the surest way to buy perfect comfort 
for your baby. 

E-Z baby shirts come in tie-around and pull- 
over styles; no buttons to annoy or come 
off. For the older children too, there is E-Z 
underwear “for Any Child of Any Age.” 


E-Z Mills Inc., 57 Worth St., New York 13 





| 
' 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM’'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (ivrsime Edivion) 








This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 



















This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 















RICAN 
= a georime CoM 






Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send ...... 






60296940009 0409 6660870608609 866 0066 0 0 ET © 0060008046 6050606566560 0866004866 
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HOW <i ROASTS AND GRAVY 








Before cooking “wipe” roast with Kitchen purpose of high temperature 
cooking. 


Bouquet. Gives meat that rich deep brown 
appetizing crust. 


e 


Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. 
e Gives that brown deep color that spells 
perfection. And Kitchen Bouquet magnifies 


smother it with its own flavor. 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast 
meat slowly at 300°. You get less 
shrinkage—more servings; juicier, 
more nutritious roasts; better flavor; 
use less fuel. 

And now comes the answer to the 


question—how to give the roast and 
gravy rich brown color, which is the 


Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. 
Wonderful also for adding appetiz- 
the true taste of the meat used; does not = ing color and enhancing meat flavor 
in meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


HITCHEN 
BUUQUET 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York 








Quarts, Gallons 











CONSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 
under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Nine issues of planographed material, Septem- 
ber—May. 


The releases include annotated listings of new 
publications; reports of progress in standardi- 
zation and grade labeling; news from govern- 
mental departments and regulatory agencies of 
interest to consumers; news of legislation, trade 
promotion and advertising campaigns; develop- 
ments in the co-operative movement; reports 
of consumer projects, and suggestions for new 


projects. 


Yearly subscription price $1.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building 


Washington 6, D. C. 





LAKE PLACID 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 


Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 














Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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In 2 oz., 4 oz., Pints, 
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TO SHORTEN THE PERIOD OF 


More than so-termed tonics and restor- 
atives, Ovaltine can materially shorten 
the period required for the return of 
strength and vigor following recovery 
from infectious or prolonged illnesses. 
During the acute stages of febrile dis- 
eases, when the patient's nutritional in- 
take is low and requirements higher 
than normal, many metabolic deficits 


are developed. These can be made good 
only by a high intake of essential nu- 


trients during the recovery period, for 


only after these deficits are wiped out can 
former strength and well-bei ng return. 


Ovaltine offers many advantages as a 


nutritional supplement to the diet of 


convalescence. This delicious food drink 
is rich in minerals, vitamins, and bio- 
logically adequate proteins. Its appeal- 
ing taste invites consumption of three 
or more glassfuls daily. Its low curd 
tension, one-third that of milk, encour- 
ages rapid gastric emptying, an impor- 


tant factorin Maintaining good appeuce. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Dry 

Ovaltine 
PROTEIN... 6.0 Gm 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.0 Gm 
FAT 2.8 Gm 
CALCIUM. . .25 Gm 
PHOSPHORUS . .25 Gm 
IRON 10.5 mg. 


Hallie 


Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 


Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.2 Gm. VITAMINA. . 1500 1.U 2953 1.U 
62.43 Gm. VITAMIND. . 405 I.U 480 1.U 
29.34 Gm. THIAMINE . . 9 mg 1.296 mg 
1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN . 25 mg 1.278 mg 
.903 Gm. NIACIN 5.0 me 7.0 mg 
11.94 mg. COPPER 5 mg 5 mg 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. of milk; based on average reported values for milk 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN FLAVORED GELATINE DESSERTS! 

























One of America’s most fre- 
quently served desserts is fla- 
vored gelatine. Show your classes 
how it can be improved nutri- 
tionally (and in flavor, too) by 
making their flavored gelatine 
desserts the Knox way. Real 
fruit flavor and vitamins not 
present in imitation-flavor prod- 
ucts are what they’! get in this 
grand new version. Yet see how 
simple and speedy this recipe is! 


Set up a demonstration of this 
basic recipe. Try the many vari- 
ations possible. If you’d like 
more material on making your 
own flavored gelatine desserts, 
send for the new Knox leaflet 
“Fresh Is Best!’’ together with 
special Home Economics class- 
room material. 
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FREE! NEW RECIPE LEAFLET! | 
SPECIAL CLASSROGM MATERIAL! | 
KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, New York | 
| Please send special Home ~ | 
Economics classroom ma- ‘eme — 
terial and new Knox leaf- .¢.4..) a | 
| let of recipes for using 
Knox with fresh fruits. City Store | 
LS 
it helps.) 
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FOR GOOD NUTRITION 


@ Here’s a subject that certainly de- 
serves the attention of home economists. 
It’s a course that puts the 3R’s of wise 
eating in a nutshell. We're talking about 
Grape-Nuts, the cereal that is “Right,” 
“Ready,” and “Refreshing.” 
Grape-Nuts, so right for good, whole- 
some nourishment, are high in thiamin 
and other important daily essentials. 
This is just one reason why they belong 
on a well-balanced menu that will sup- 
ply about one-fourth to one-third of the 


day’s food needs. 


Grape-Nuts are a ready cereal. The fact 
that they can be served quickly and 
easily makes them a short cut to a good 
morning. Rich in food-energy, economi- 
cal and unrationed, too! 

Grape-Nuts are refreshing and deli- 
cious. The flavor in this crisp cereal, 
combined with milk or cream, with or 
without fruit, makes good nourishment 
a pleasure for even jaded appetites. 

On all counts, Grape-Nuts are truly 
a boon to those who are planning, teach- 
ing, and urging better breakfast menus! 


A DELIGHTFUL DAILY SOURCE OF GROUP SIX 








Grape -Wiaitls 


Also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post's 40% Bran Flakes, Post's Raisin 
Bran, and hot Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal... all Post Cereals 
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“Many will go 
to bed againe 
if they sneeze 


' before their shoes 


be on their feet.” 





This was a 16th-century precaution against 


the supposed bad luck of sneezing in the morning 


ont 
Sst « a Sysersliane was 


never any more basis of truth in that 
old 16th-century precaution than 
there is in the notion that food stored 
in the opened can is unsafe. 


It may be more convenient to 
transfer unused portions of canned 
foods to a dish or bowl. But, as you 
well know, since both the can and 
the food are sterilized in the process- 
ing, the can is as safe a container as 
can be found for unused portions of 
the food. In any case, the important 
thing to do is keep the food cool 
and covered. 


But many errors are made in using 
canned foods. Women often drain 
off the liquid in which canned vege- 
tables are cooked, thus discarding 
valuable minerals and vitamins; 


others persist in cooking away care- 
fully protected vitamins, not realiz- 
ing that canned foods are cooked 
foods, and merely require reheating 
to serve. If this great class of foods is 
to count for all its worth, these mis- 
taken notions must be corrected. We 
urgently ask that you who play a part 
in helping to form dietary habits 
take part in this educational work. 


Tosimplify your part, we have pre- 
pared a very brief booklet which an- 
swers simply and authoritatively the 
most important questions commonly 
asked concerning commercially 
canned foods, their preparation and 
use. For your free copy drop a card to 


The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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a ARE TOO,” sobbed little Beulah. 
“You just said so yourself. You said all 
Borden products must be produced with 
infinite pains!” 

“Goodness, child,’ laughed Elsie, the 


jorden Cow, “those aren't the kind of 
pains that hurt people.” 


“Is there another kind?” asked little 


Beulah, a trifle suspiciously. 
“Certainly,” chuckled Elsie. “Taking 
pains means that Borden sends inspectors 


“NONSENSE, NO ONE'S GOING TO HURT you !* 





a 














© Borden Co. 


to make sure that we cows are clean and 
healthy. It means, too, that strict labora- 
tory controls watch over the purity of every 
Borden product in every stage of produc- 
tion. What’s wrong with that?” 


“That does sound like a good kind of 
pains,” admitted Beulah. 


“It’s a lot more than sound,”’ explained 
Elsie. ““Because Borden takes pains, people 
look at Borden products such as evaporated 
milk, Biolac, ice cream, or Beta Lactose and 
say: ‘If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!’ ” 


- i its Borden’, its got bo be good / 
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Tce To Vecchio. and Howeeuire! 


-.- the new issue of the 


Scalicesl FOOD ADWESER 



























Ot daman 
—= Oe The 


Scientific Articles On Food 


It’s gay in its colorful Christmas jacket! And, it’s crammed full 
of real helps—for the housewife in her kitchen and the teacher in 
the classroom. This issue is especially helpful in teaching 

beginners. There’s an article on Kitchen Technique for \ vo 
Youngsters; one on Planning, Ordering and Measuring; and a \ Best Bets in Radio 


chapter on Basic Recipes for Beginners. Sean Shute eh, Sesh Sites to 

nce a ist of contents shown in the illustrati The Sealtest Village Store 
Just glance at the list of conte the - ation and Tharsdaye NBC Network 
we know that you'll want to send for your FREE copy at once. ° 
Just send a postal card or letter to me. 3... ll 
Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, . 

. The Great Gildersleeve 

New York City 17, N. Y. Sundays—NBC Network 
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DEAD AND 
NOT-SO-DEAD 
FALLACIES 

























NEWBORN BABIES should be salted all A CAN OF FOOD should be emptied 








over, have their heads bandaged to immediately into a crockery container 
shape them, and be kept in tight swad- after opening, otherwise it becomes 
dling clothes for several months. This poisonous. This belief still persists in 
15th-century conception of pediatrics the enlightened year of 1944 among 
died a long time ago. uninformed laymen. You may even 


have heard it in your classroom 


As you know, the second belief is as fallacious as the first. 


According to a release of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
**It is just as safe to keep canned food in the can it comes in as 
it is to empty the food into another container. The principal 
precautions for keeping food are—keep it cool and keep it 


”? 


covered. 














canes) . 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 











YOUR HOME AND YOU 





THE MODE 


IN DRESS AND HOME 


and 


FOODS FOR HOME RA\g* 
AND SCHOOL | 2 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
and wy tee 5 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
a separate course in foods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


DULCIE G. DONOVAN 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 
ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 





FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 





AND SCHOOL 
Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for, 
conservation. 








YOUR HOMI 
AND YOU 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulele G. Donoven 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 

















WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 

upil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the — is enthusiastically led 
to write her own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 





’ | 

c é 
ARKBO 

, Ke By,” 


HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


4, 4a 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 





DRESS sel koMI 
WORKBOONW 


I, 
i 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 





